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In any market only 
one newspaper is 
Newspaper Number One 


In San Francisco it's The Examiner 


45% of the total advertising 
published last year in 


San Francisco’s four newspapers 
appeared in The Examiner. 


The Examiner published more 
than 32,000,000° lines of full run 
| | advertising at full run rates... 

| 11,800,000 hnes more than 
i its nearest competitor. 
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More circulation in northern California 
than any other newspaper- daily or Sunday. 


The San Francisco Examiner 
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About the cover 


Art Director: William Jacoby 
Emil Mogul Co., Inc. 


William Jacoby’s cover design 
symbolizes the idea that media ad- 
vertising (represented by the red ar- 
row in the center) is, or should be, 
not an isolated activity, but the 


spearhead of a closely-linked series ' 


of forces exerting persuasive pres- 
sures-on the increasingly resistant 
consumer. These other interlocking 
forces, represented by the remain- 
ing arrows, include research, public 
relations, marketing and salesman- 
ship. The arrows are shown_pene- 
trating a maze of indifference, re- 
luctance, lack of knowledge, confu- 
sion, apathy and smugness and 
other consumer states of mind. 
Once the maze is penetrated by the 
related forces, the product (repre- 
sented by the red carton) finds 
eager hands reaching for it. 


Jacoby, who as executive art di- 
rector and vice-president heads the 
agency’s art department, has been 
. with Mogul for seven years. Pre- 
vious to joining the agency, he 
worked as art director for the Kud- 
ner agency“and Abbott Kimball. 


A native New Yorker, Jacoby 
graduated from Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn 18 years ago. Subsequent- 
ly, he studied during the evenings 
at the New School in Manhattan. 


The art director lives in Rockville 
Center (Long Island) with his wife 
and 11-year-old son. Hobbies in- 
clude building miniature trains for 
his son, and painting. The painting, 
Jacoby says, is purely for relaxation. 
“No one can tell me to move some- 
thing over Yg of an inch,” he adds 
with a smile. 
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the key to America on wheels. 


Men who spend most of their waking hours be- 
neath the chassis of a car—or behind the glass 
window of a showroom—have little time for media 
of general interest, be they the printed page or 
the broadcast word. 


For theirs is a very particular world—a world ded- 
icated to supplying a restless America with cars 
and seeing that those cars keep rolling. 


How would you reach these men, speak to them, 
persuade them? Certainly one way would be 
through the pages of their favorite magazine, 
Motor—edited by people who would rather hear 
an engine sing than the whole Metropolitan Opera. 


Traveling America’s highways... 


More than 60,000,000 cars and trucks are travel- 
ing America’s highways this year. And they’re 
complicated vehicies, too. You can imagine the 
immense service problems involved—and so can 
the editors of Motor. 


That’s why so much of their time is spent behind 
the wheel of a car (or exploring beneath the hood) 
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... Visiting repair shops...checking, watching and 
absorbing...to get the material that helps their 
readers serve America on wheels dependably. 


And it’s why Motor today is not only at the head 
of the automotive publication field, but is among 
the top business publications of the nation. 


Key men—Key markets 


Hearst representatives—like those who represent 
Motor—are key men in the publication field—be- 
cause each speaks for a magazine keyed to its 
readers, not spread abroad. These key men talk 
specifics, not generalities. They speak primarily 
of interests as the key to circulation. 


And Hearst markets are key markets—because 
they are based not on charts or figures, but on the 
personal, intense enthusiasms of particular con- 
sumer groups. 


If you want to be “at home” with these people— 
whether they service cars or set the trend in wo- 
men’s fashions—let Hearst Editorial Insight be 
the key to their attention. 
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10 keys to the special || interests of 10 groups of people 


LETTERS 


Small cars 


Sirs: 

We got quite a bang out of Tidings in 
the November 22, 1957, issue. 

I refer specifically to the survey of 
Volkswagen owners run by an unnamed 
Big Three auto manufacturer. The results 
of this Big Three survey so closely paral- 
leled the results of our survey that I felt 
you might be interested in our findings as 
well. 

At a recent national press conference 
sponsored by the Edsel Division of the 
Ford Motor Co., Mr. Breech, chairman of 
the board, stated that the Ford Motor Co. 
had no plans at present for producing a 
small car. However, he said “If it be- 
comes necessary for the people of this 
country to reduce their standard of living 
in automobiles—because that is what we’re 
talking about, whether or not you want to 
crowd your wife and family into a four- 
seater small car with the gearshift on the 
floor, so you have to shift gears every time 
you go around the corner—we will prob- 
ably have to do something about it.” I 
don’t believe that the results of the Volks- 
wagen suryey or the results of our survey 
bear him out. 

Our subscribers were surveyed in 1955 
and this is what we found: They are a 


young group, the medium. age is 31.4 years. 
The largest occupation group is the profes- 
sional (which makes up 34.1% of the total). 
The average yearly income of subscribers 
replying to the survey was $10,949. 

These subscribers represent a growing 
group of people in the U. S. who are buy- 
ing European cars, both sports and econ- 
omy cars. They are so interested in the 
imported car market, that 70% of the 
readers surveyed returned the question- 
naire, one of the highest returns ever 
recorded by the people doing the survey. 

Does this sound to you like a group of 
people who has bought European cars out 
of economic necessity? I don’t think so. 

David E. Davis, Jr. 
Advertising Manager 
Road & Track 

Playa Del Rey (Calif.) 


Mr. B. 


Sirs: 

I have been reading your Ebb & Flow 
column since its inception. It is the most 
interesting and readable column in -your 
book. But every time I read it I am al- 
ways disturbed by one question: who 
writes it? 

I first thought it was staff written, but 
it is obvious from an occasional comment 
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Who pushed up pony prices? 


Few years ago a pretty fair pony 


cost $50. Today you pay $250-$300. 


Who buys ponies? Well, a pair 


are standard equipment for kids on many 


Successful Farming subscribers’ farms. 


Point: Pony purchases indicate 


good prospects for any consumer goods. 


You'll find them in SF— 


average SF subscriber’s farm cash income 


above $10,000 for several years! 


And no medium has more influence 


with the 1,300,000 top US families 


"than Successful Farming! For proof, 


call any SF office. 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


that some agency man. somewhere has a 
hand in it. 

I don’t know why you are keeping Mr. 
Billings’ identity a secret; I should think 
he’d be proud to have his name known. 
At any rate, congratulations to him and to 
Tide on a fine column. 3 = 

Harold V. Gray 
Chicago 


Questions 


Sirs: 

Your article in the December 13 issue 
entitled “Progress of a new product” con- 
tained some information on which I would 
appreciate additional comments. ‘The ar- 
ticle contains the statement . . . “the combo 
washer-dryer is sold by at least eight com- 
panies altogether .-. . (General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Automatic Washer, Easy, 
O’Keefe & Merritt, Hotpoint, RCA-Whir]l- 
pool and Sears, Roebuck).” 

1) Is the Automatic Washer Company 
mentioned in the article the Newton 
(Iowa) concern that is now defunct 
or is there a new concern in the home 
laundry industry under this title? 

2) What brand “combo” does O’Keefe 
& Merritt produce? 

3) In what areas of the country are 
their machines sold? 

4) Are there any other merchandising 
firms, other than Sears, Roebuck, 
that sell private brand washer-dryer 
combinations? 

Kenneth P. Uhl 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City 


The Automatic Washer Co. mentioned 
in the article is the same concern located 
in Newton (Iowa); O’Keefe & Merritt 
makes a gas washer-dryer combination 
under their own brand name; O'Keefe & 
Merritt appliances are sold nationally; 
Montgomery Ward also sells a_ private 
brand washer-dryer combination.—Ed. 


Requests 


Sirs: 

On page 30 of your November 8th issue 
in the feature “One Adman’s Opinion” you 
have illustrated a recent ad on our Eye- 
glass Hearing Aid and made some very 
complimentary remarks about it. 

May we have your permission to send 
a reprint of your column to our dealer 
organization as part of our merchandising 
program to themP Obviously, it would 
not be used in any of our consumer mail- 
lings. 

R. VanBrundt 
Advertising Manager 
Zenith Radio Corp. 
Chicago 


Sirs: 

I would like permission to print the No- 
vember 22 article by D. Gordon Graham ~ 
entitled “A do-it-yourself plan for creative 
thinking,” in the January issue of the Fur- 
niture Warehouseman, 

The Furniture Warehouseman is the of- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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‘ficial publication for the members of the 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn. 
Phillip V. Hawkins 

Editor 

The Furniture Warehouseman 

Chicago 


Sirs: 

We'd very much like permission to re- 
print in Medical Marketing the article 
“What retailers want in drug packaging” 
in the November 22 issue of Tide. 

Medical Marketing is the external house 
magazine of “Medical Economics,” na- 
tional business magazine for physicians. 
It is published bi-monthly for 2,000 adver- 
tising, sales, and management executives 
in the pharmaceutical industry. 

Bert Miller 
Editor 

Medical Marketing 
Oradell (N.J.) 


With pleasure.—Ed. 


Baloney 
Sirs: 

In your December 13 issue you carried 
a story “Do admen love their wives?” 
It made good reading, even if it was a 
lot of baloney. 

It should be obvious that if you ask 
a man whether he loves his wife, he’s 
going to say yes. What else is he going 
to say—that he hates her? That he sleeps 
aroundP 

I've enjoyed your Panel stories for 
years, but it distresses me when you 
get off the track like this. Let’s stick 
to what the Panel knows about, and can 
answer honestly. 

Harry Mulheimer 
Miami 
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FAIRCHILD 
news 


Trade leaders attending industry shows 
during peak January month are still able 
to see their Fairchild newspapers while 
away from home through a widespread 
distribution program scheduled by Fair- 
child’s Circulation Department. During the 
month about 210,000 copies of the seven 
Fairchild papers are being distributed at 78 
shows and conventions. 

Largest concentration of show visitors is 
taking place at Chicago Home Furnishings 
Markets, Jan. 6-17. Seven airlines, eleven 
railroads . accommodated Chicago-bound 
passengers embarking from about 50 U. S. 
cities with copies of HOME FURNISHINGS 
DAILY over weekend of Jan. 4. Papers 
also are available at markets each day in 
exhibition buildings, in lobbies of 46 hotels. 

Members of New York editorial and ad- 
vertising department of HOME FURNISH- 
INGS DAILY are covering shows along with 
regular Chicago bureau staff. Louis Good- 
enough, editor, Madeleine Monroe, fashion 
editor, and Emanuel Hoffman, news editor, 
head a group of 14 editors and reporters 
from New York. L. E. Williams, advertis- 
ing director, is accompanied by 10 other 
members of his New York ad staff. Walter 
Kelly, assistant circulation manager, super- 
vised HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY’S dis- 
tribution. 


1957 was the biggest year in the his- 
tory of FOOTWEAR NEWS. Advertising 
linage was at an all-time high, marking 
the eighth consecutive year that the paper 
has shown a linage increase. 


Starting in issue of Jan. 3, SUPERMAR- 
KET NEWS is running a series of articles, 
“The New Way at Safeway,” based on a 
special study of the giant food chain’s 
operation. Articles spell out organization, 
administrators, policies and principles, ideas 
and methods that zoomed Safeway from a 
profit of $13,621,803 in 1955 to one of 
$25,406,310 in 1956. 


Another golden anniversary was cele- 
brated in Fairchild’s last month when 
Robert A. Orr, advertising sales representa- 
tive of DAILY NEWS RECORD, marked a 
half century with the company. He started 
as an office boy in 1907; later served in 
various editorial capacities. In 1929 he 
was transferred to his present post in the 
advertising d2partment. 


At their 25th anniversary celebration at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Jan. 14, the National 
Association of House and Daytime Dress 
Manufacturers will present an award to 
Fairchild Publications for outstanding serv- 
ice to the women’s apparel trade. Earl El- 
hart, managing editor of WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY, and Harry Riemer, editor of DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, will jointly accept the 
bronze plaque for the company. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. © MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


‘an honest and decent book on advertising, but he won’t. 


EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Guaranteed to happen in 1958: 


At least a dozen conventions will feature speakers who will solemnly — 
announce that ‘markets are - people.” | 


Best Foods’ Al Brown will again make the best speech gently needling — 
some of the lunacies in the advertising business. 


Spike Seymour will get at least one major publication besides Look to 
back the Advertising Research Foundation’s magazine study. 


Baltimore Mayor Tom D’Alesandro will wonder if he is getting an ulcer. 


Louis Rosenstiel will again stop all national brand advertising for — 
Schenley and “review and regroup” media strategy. 


TV singers will start to sound sour to the viewing public. 
Fair trade will get another shot in the head from a major discount house. | 
Merged agencies will continue to find the going tough. 


“The Profit Squeeze” will be the theme of scores of advertising and 
marketing conventions. 


Spot radio availabilities will be tougher to get and the cost will go up 


People will still be wondering if subliminal projection really works on 
television. 


Dozens of letters more will be received by Tide saying that Mr. Billings 
is Tide’s editor, Morgan Browne, but he isn’t. 


The New York Journal American’s ad column will continue without a’ 
by-line. : 


\ 


Arthur Fatt will find some friends also Monee enough to admit | 
they don’t invariably use the client’s product. 


Tide will publish the funniest cartoon on L’Affaire Kolynos. 


The Advertising Council will continue to do well with campaigns that 
ask people to do specific things, but will never get the ideological ones off 
the ground. 


Mrs. Billings will continue to wish that Procter & Gamble or somebody | 
would line their large boxes of detergent with plastic (polyeryiae as te 
keep the stuff dry, but they won’t. , 


BBDO’s newly elected president Charlie Brower will tous for more time 
to spend on developing good copy. 


At least one fist fight will break out on the New Haven between bridge 
playing commuters. | 


Not less than a half dozen books will be published knocking advertising. 


Somebody will be working Ecie ene in advertising who could write | 


The 4A’s Consultant, Clarence Eldridge, will produce a coniprelaanene | 
and eee report which disagrees with much of the findings in the ae 
repor 
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EBB & FLOW (Continued) 


No medium will accept an ad direct from the advertiser at the net rate. 


Mrs. Billings would like to see Pet and Carnation evaporated milk 
put in cans that can be opened easily with our 10-dollar can opener or any 
regular can opener, but she won’t. 


Aerosol dispensed food and dentrifrices will be a big success. 
J 


Mr. Billings will snap at a self-liquidating premium deal if it offers a 
decent metal or plastic cannister for cereal. 


Somebody will invent a simple plastic lock on toilet paper so that the 
terrible two-year-olds can’t unroll it all. 


John Hubbley’s Maypo commercials will win a flock of awards and 
Maypo will go national. 


Nobody will agree with TV’s Emmy awards. 


Somebody you know will get mildly stung with a bootleg Volkswagen 
not made for the American market and which does not meet various state 
motor vehicle laws. 


Dr. Dichter will continue to suggest such space-grabbing but impractical 
ideas as tweed suits that smell of tobacco. 


You'll try to give up cigarets, but your wife will beg you to start again 
before you lose all your friends. 


You'll buy an outdoor barbecue and be glad of it. 


Your power mower will break down. 


Your wife will go on a diet to lose or gain weight, but she will weigh 
the same a year from now. 


One of your favorite television shows will be dumped. 
Kudner will slowly pick up new billing. 
More than $100 million in billing will change agencies. 


You’ll resolve to do your Christmas shopping earlier, but you’ll buy at 
least one gift in a drugstore for a friend you remembered at the last minute. 


You’ll send Christmas cards to people you don’t even know because your 
wife saved cards from them in 1957. 


They'll be fewer office Christmas parties, but somebody you know will 
get fired for making a pass or telling off the boss at the height of festivities. 


Fen Doscher and other sales executives will get tired and say so of 
dvertising executives’ comments about “the decline of personal selling.” 


Henry Schachte, of Lever Brothers, will be ‘unanimously. elected” chair- 
an of the ANA Board of Directors. 


Frank Sinatra will get sick of his TV show, and he won’t be the only one. 


Mary Martin will again prove she’s the greatest thing that ever hap- 
med to a spectacular. 


The bills will still roll in during 1958, but you’ll make enough money 
o pay them—with a little left over. 


/ 


The agency circuit: Now that Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample has retired from 
he Brand Names Foundation campaign in favor of the Maxon Agency, here’s 
oping Low Maxon will quickly strip the advertising of its aggressive and 
ellicose character. If Brand Names connote quality, how about having the 
sds do the same? . . . Congratulations to Grant Advertising for one of the 


(Continued on next page) 
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You can reach 
U.S. Industry 
most 


economically 


thru 


. the encyclopedic guide to 
supply sources that has furnished 
all industry with accurate where- 
to-buy information for over 50 
years. 


Approximately 12,000 advertisers 
will be represented in the 1958 
Edition with 1” cards to 16 page 
inserts. Because the sales produc- 
ing power of Thomas Register 
had been proved beyond question 
for over half a century, you can 
readily see why more manufactur- 
ers advertise in Thomas Register 
than advertisers in all other indus- 
trial publications combined. 


In planning your appropria- 
tions, include low-cost product 
descriptive advertising in 


Thomas Register. 
\tED ms A geke 


9° XN 2 
> - A Thomas 4G Vi 
© ° Register Fi app nm 
* representative 
7 ° will give “ a 


fog tat’ you all the facts. ora> 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue e New York 1 


Telephone: OXford 5-0500 


BUILD 
ACCURATE 


With the Only 
Complete Listing 
of Over 3450 
Business, Farm 
and Consumer 
Magazines 


BACONS 


PUBLICITY CHECKER 
6th Annual 


RELEASE 
LISTS! 


2 EDITOR CODED—Bacon’s editor-coded 
system shows exactly what material is used- 
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EBB & FLOW (Continued) 


neatest TV tie-ins in some time. Agency has taken Florists Telegraph Delivery 
Service into co-sponsorship of ‘Person to Person.” . . . Just as Kolynos used’ 


: 


Arthur Fatt’s TV indiscretions as an “incident” to trigger the account’s exit — 


from Grey, we can’t help but wonder just how much of a part August’s 
Patterson-Jackson net TV bout played in Buick’s exit from Kudner. No doubt, 
the auto people had some reason to go, but the fact is general manager 
E. T. Ragsdale was very miffed over the fight boo-boo. Said Ragsdale at 


the time, “As a fight fan I was incensed at the inept handling and bad timing | 


of the commercial.”. 
did Buick blame? 


* IGP om Kee 


NBC blamed Kudner; Kudner blamed NBC. Who 


Watching the watchmaker: The king-sized public relations battle staged 


in Washington by the domestic watchmakers and the watch importers has 
come to a sudden and dramatic climax. The domestics’ fight to have their 
industry declared defense essential has ended in defeat with an Office of © 
Defense Mobilization judgment that it just ain’t so. 
against watch imports, and powerful competition for the locals. Diehard © 
Arde Bulova, however, hasn’t given up. To date his supporters have managed 
to delay an official ODM announcement. But it’s all over-—for the time being, © 
at least, and it was smart PR operations with the press, the public and the 


The result is, no quotas ~ 


by 3453 Business, Farm, and Consumer government that scored the victory. ... Ken Groesbeck, ad counselor, due to 
aid eat PAT eal mech prado receive the achievement award of the League of Advertising Agencies at their 
fabricoid, cial Boundnpook G4" m 0%" dinner, January 31. ... Allan Barnett opens Motivation Research Center~in — 
size, 320 pages. Write for your copy today. Brookline (Mass.), New England’s first. .. . Newsweek’s December 23 cover, 


a real departure, was remarkable—and very touching. . 


| PRICE $18.00 Sent on Approval | a 
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Pe OS po aap Teens All those personnel shenanigans at Erwin Wasey Ruthrauff & Ryan | 

[ City State | bring to mind a very prophetic quote by the venerable John Orr Young on 
Bill: (Me  O My Company the subject of mergers: “Agency executives are a crowd of individuals, as - 


everyone knows. 


They are charming egotists. To bring them together and — 
give them the right titles is a real trick.” | 


Ain’t it the truth! 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


kk *k * | 


When CBS proudly announced a giant two-hour radio spectacular in 
the spring, they understandably neglected to mention that an agency pro- — 
vided the inspiration. The man behind the most impressive radio event of 
the decade is Vic Seydel, radio-TV director of Anderson & Cairns. Though 
the budget approaches video proportions, CBS has plans for a mammoth 
print & air send-off for the Masland Carpets’ program. Seydel, being an | 
ex radio man, was not at all surprised to find CBS salivating over this oppor- 
tunity to put network radio back in the big-time. . . . Motor Age publishers 
are not as nutty as a fruit cake. The proof is the ingenious Christmas promo- ‘ 
tion they pulled off last month. Media men received a fruit cake pie with . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF 


Real opporiunity for experienced PR man 
to head divisional PR activities of large 


multi-product company. Experience in pro- 


graming and writing internal and external 


industrial communications, and . product a thin slice missing—the 6% slice of the automotive service market not cov- 
promotional material: employe relations ered by the Chilton book. Clever promotion! ? 
experience helpful. 
Send full qualifications including age, edu- * * * * 
cation, experience and salary requirements. 

BOX 577 You Took the Words Right Out of My Mouth—In Verse Yet! 


“When the client moans and sighs, ~ : 
Make his logo twice the size. 

If he still should prove refractory, 

Show a picture of the factory.”—David Ogilvy. 


TIDE Magazine 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


It's new “‘Instantized” . . . It’s easy to use 

. It’s a wholesome product for the entire 
family. This series of 60-second commercials 
for Pet Milk dramatize these three points 


via live action and animation, with special 


echo effects. Here expert casting proves once 


S ARRAS - 


New York: 200 East 56th St. 
16 E. Ontario St, 


again to be as important as technical skill 
in creating television that sells. Produced by 
SARRA for the PET MILK COMPANY through 
GARDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


Chicago: 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 


January 10, 1958 © Tide. 
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The marketing 
revolution 
phase II: 


New hope for 
TV set sales— 
_convertibles: 


* January 10, 1958 


ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


J. Walter Thompson, the nation’s biggest advertising agency, is taking a major 
step in fighting phase II of the marketing revolution. 


Phase I of the marketing revolution (the 10 postwar years through 1957) was 
one of remarkable consumer buying. The public had the disposable income, 
and they spent it freely for automobiles (54,000,000), new homes (11,000,000), 
TV sets (50,000,000) and everything else from basic essentials to big-ticket 
luxury items. 


The 1958 challenge for advertising executives: do they have the ingenuity, 
the foresight and the money to meet the problems of a new market, one 
complicated by population shifts, by new tastes, by consumers who have 
suddenly become conservative spenders? In short, can advertisers persuade 
a consumer whose needs are satisfied that he has further needs he doesn’t 
even recognize? 


J. Walter Thompson’s answer: a year-long advertising campaign on the theme 
that advertisers can—and must—meet this challenge. Based on forecasts by 
JWT economist Arno Johnson and JWT’s interurbia concept (Tide—April 26, 
1957) the series of ads points out the marketing potential over the next 10 
years and the job advertising must do to accomplish it. 


First ad in the series analyzes the “habit lag”——the term used to describe 

the pause that occurs in a family’s spending when it takes a big step up 

the income ladder. In subsequent months, ads will run in business publications 
covering the food, finance, automobile and housing industries. In December, 
the campaign will conclude with another general ad similar to the first ad. 
The significance of the JWT campaign is in the influence it may have 

on advertising executives who doubt their own future (see p. 15). Watch 

for other agencies——and a few progressive national advertisers——to take 
similar steps to change marketers’ attitude from gloom thinking to 

boom thinking. 


Latest marketing idea aimed at reviving slumping TV set sales (down 
300,000 units in 1957 from 1956’s 6,800,000) is Sylvania Electric Products’ 
new television “convertible”: a console set that incorporates a removable 
21” portable. 


The new convertible, due on the market next month, comes in six different 
models and 12 different colors, will range in price from $230 to $380. 
Reasoning behind Sylvania’s move: 1) the conviction that people buy 
portability in TV sets but don’t use it much; 2) the set offers flexibility 

(plus higher profits) to Sylvania dealers. 


Introductory ads for convertibles (which will make up the biggest part of 
Sylvania’s total ad budget) will break next month (via J. Walter Thompson) 
in consumer magazines, Sylvania’s ABC-TV show, “The Real McCoy.” 
Copy will herald “the world’s first TV convertible,” stress multiple use of 
TV receiver. 
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Marketing 
war in 
deodorants: 


Stricter ad 
curbs for 
drugs ahead? 


To date, no other company has a similar model, and the industry will 
probably adopt a “wait & see” attitude. The big question: will a dual purpose 
set spark sales from sluggish consumers, or will it merely cut into console sales? 


You can expect a new marketing war to break out in the $100 million 

deodorant industry sometime within the next six months. Reason: Bristol-Myers’ 
anticipated national introduction of Trig, its new roll-on deodorant for 

men now in test markets. 


At the moment Bristol-Myers’ two-year-old Ban (a roll-on for women) is top 
seller in the whole deodorant field. Coming up fast, though, are two stick 
deodorants: Arid (Carter Products) and 5 Day (Associated Products). 
Moreover, Associated Products recently launched 5 Day roll-on for men, 
will probably give Trig some stiff competition. 


Since only 60% of all men use deodorants (compared to 90% of women) 
Bristol-Myers doesn’t expect Trig to pile up Ban’s sales lead, does expect 
it to achieve some market penetration. 


Right now Bristol-Myers is testing two copy themes in its four Trig test 
markets (Buffalo, Ft. Wayne, Fresno, Tulsa): 1) “Deodorants are for women. 
Trig is for men.” 2) “New deodorant for men that is easier to apply.” BBDO 
is the agency 


A clue to Bristol-Myers’ probable ad strategy when Trig goes national: 
a saturation TV spot campaign such as built Ban, also launched Bristol-Myers 
new squeeze-bottle Ipana Plus some two months ago (Tide—Oct. 11, 1957). 


There may be stricter federal control of drug & cosmetic advertising in 1958. 
Why? Sentiment in Congress for stronger control has increased since last 
summer. It was touched off by the findings of the Blatnik Committee (headed 
by Rep. John A. Blatnik, Dem.——Minn.) concerning false and misleading 
advertising. 


Though no bills for restrictive legislation have been introduced in Congress 
to date, the following categories are likely to be in the Congressional 
spotlight soon: 


1) Weight reducers: It’s a good bet that the report attacking weight reducer 
ads, soon to be released by the House Legal & Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
will touch off a number of bills to restrict dietary aid advertising claims. 


2) Drugs: The expected report on dietary aids may also recommend 
prior government approval of drug ads, suggest that regulatory powers 
over drug industry promotions be transferred from the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Food & Drug Administration. 


3) Tranquilizers, dentifrices, vitamins, cold remedies: All these are subjects 


of future Congressional hearings to investigate ad claims, may well spark 
restrictive legislation. 
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V's YOUR 
MONEY 


that’s being wasted at the rate of *13,700,000 a day 


at a time when our country 
needs every available dollar 
for missile development 


You, asa taxpayer and a businessman, have 
a big stake in the recommendations of the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission. Tide believes 
it will pay you well to know more about it... 


In 1953 Congress, acting unanimously, asked 
twelve men to: 


1, Recommend ways to make the Executive Branch 
operate more efficiently and economically 
(more like a business) . 


2. Recommend the elimination of non-essential 
services in competition with private enterprise. 


3. Propose broad and original policy changes that 
would reduce waste; improve government effi- 
ciency — including Constitutional amendments 
if necessary (just as a business changes poli- 
cies to cope with the economic facts of life) . 


This Hoover Commission, working with 19 “task 
force’ research committees composed of 200 volun- 
teer experts, many recruited from business, devel- 
‘oped 314 recommendations, of which 156 have 
been adopted. 


Billions have been saved. But what happens from 
now on can release vast additional funds for 


today’s urgent needs. Congressional action in the 
early months of 1958 depends — more than you 
think — on you. 


How to keep informed 


You, as a business man, are eligible to become a 
member of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a non-profit, bipartisan organization with 
thousands of volunteer members. These citizens, 
in and out of government, represent the only force 
organized to follow through on Hoover Report 
recommendations. You can do your part by join- 
ing with thousands of other business men as a 
member of this Citizens Committee. 


There is no need to tell you, a responsible citizen 
and business man, the danger of letting billions of 
dollars go down the drain by default. 


There is a need, perhaps, to inform you through 
your own business magazine what you can do... 
in your own business, in your own community ... 
to help cut government waste. For this reason we, 
asa member of Bill Brothers Publishing Company, 
feel a deep responsibility to keep you informed. If 
you would like to become a regular member of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, use 
the coupon below. There’s no obligation . . . except 
as you may elect to aid in this important effort. 


If you’re for a waste-free, streamlined 


- Federal Government, send this coupon <—*¥ 


TIDE MAGAZINE 
Bill Brothers Publications ~ 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a member- 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook,’ Reor- 
ganization News, and other materials. 


Tide 
A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Kilroy 

Waiting in a 19th floor reception 
oom at Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
em headquarters a few days ago, we 
et our gaze wander across the well- 
ippointed decor. The walls are papered 
vith a pattern featuring the familiar 
OBS eye. 

One of the eyes seemed to be watch- 
ng us, so we returned its stare. At 
ength, we got up to examine it more 
losely. There, right in the center of 
he eye, right in the heart of the CBS 
xecutive domain, some unknown non- 
onformist has carefully penciled in 
hree little letters: NBC. 


ong-bong 


Frederick Othman, a syndicated col- 
mnist who writes out of Washington 
.C.), devoted one of his columns re- 
ntly to the subject of patents. Among 
1e more unusual patents Othman re- 
rted was 1) a cigaret case with a 
me clock which uncovers a single 
garet at pre-determined intervals (for 
w will power smokers who want to 
down); 2) an electric nutcracker; 
a power-driven surfboard which 
cks up its own surf if your lake 
yesn't happen to have any; and 4) 
keyhole with an electric light inside. 
Othman wound up his column by 
entioning patent No. 2,811,811 issued 
Anthony Faranda of Yonkers (N.Y.). 
‘is a small gong which, when attached 
a shoe, goes bong with each step. 
Seording to Othman, Faranda had as- 
gned. his invention to McCann-Erick- 
Hn, Inc., “a leading New York adver- 
e agency.” Othman concluded 
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by: wondering why McCann-Erickson 
needs noisy shoes. 

Frankly, we also wondered why—if 
Othman’s information was correct—Mc- 
Cann-Erickson would want noisy shoes. 
So we hustled over to get the answers 
from Al Bouchard, a McCann account 
exec. } 

Othman’s information, Bouchard told 
us, was not entirely correct. It’s true 
that an Anthony Faranda applied for 
the patent described, but it wasn’t for 
himself; it was for his employer—which 
was McCann-Erickson. And while Mc- 
Cann did want noisy shoes, the agency 
didn’t want them for itself but as a 
premium for a client, a division of B.F. 
Goodrich which makes canvas footwear 
(or, in simpler language, sneakers). 

All this happened, Bouchard ex- 
plained, about a year or so ago. Mc- 
Cann had dreamed up the shoe gongs, 
had ordered 1,000,000 of them for dis- 
tribution to the trade and—as a matter 
of course—had Faranda request the 
patent to protect the client. From all 
indications the shoe gongs were a hit 
with children who go in for this sort 
of thing. 

While it would have made a better 
story if McCann executives walked 


around their offices with shoes that go 
bong-bong, Bouchard says it just didn’t 
happen. Come to think of it, though, 
it’s not a bad idea. What better way to 
tell when the boss is coming? 


Revenge 


Some Britons have yet to forgive us 
for developing commercial television 
because it spread to their shores. These 
vengeful souls may rest easy now, be- 
cause Britain has been avenged. 
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A British communications firm has 
linked itself with an American pay TV 
promoter in plans to bury the U/S. 
under a subscription TV system. We 
don’t know what some other Britishers 
might have against Canada, but our 
Northern neighbor is included in the 
attack plans which will exploit the 
entire Western Hemisphere. 

Rediffussion, Ltd. signed a 21-year 
pact with our home-grown Skiatron 
International Corp. to help develop 
subscription TV city-by-city in both 
North and South America. The agree- 
ment, among other things, gives Skia- 
tron access to all of the technical 
knowledge and services of the British 
company which has experience with 
closed circuit broadcasts and _ telecasts 
all around the world. 

Well, we can't say we didn't start 
the feud. Perhaps we could arrange 
a treaty. You know, we'll keep com- 
mercial TV and they can have pay. 


Hooked 


Between courses at the regular 
monthly luncheon of the Advertising 
Sportsmen’s Club last month, a young 
agency executive was telling us about 
an unusual telephone service for fisher- 
men. All an eager angler has to do is 
dial a Manhattan number, and a re- 
corded message spiels forth up-to-the- 
minute information on which fish are 
biting where in the New York area. 
After the fishing information comes a 
short commercial for fishing tackle. 

This intrigued us so much that we 
decided to follow it up. Before long we 
were sitting in the office of Dick Wolff, 
vice-president of The Garcia Corp., one 
of the largest importers and distribu- 
tors of fishing tackle. 

Garcia started the telephone service 
for fishermen two years ago, Wolff. in- 
formed us, and it has grown more pop- 
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ular every year. The reason it goes over 
so well is that the information is so 
topical: it’s the only source of today’s 
best fishing, a decided advantage to 


fishermen over newspaper columns on — 


yesterday's results. Wolff explained that 
he gets his information from the man 
on the scene: from game wardens, fish- 
ing boat captains, resort owners. 

A typical tape-recorded message lasts 
50 seconds, with the first 40 seconds 
or so devoted to what’s biting where 
and the last 10 seconds is the Garcia 
commercial. When the fishing is really 


Ze | 


good, almost the entire message is fish- 
ing news, and Garcia settles for little 
more than a passing mention. The usual 
commercial follows the pattern of Gar- 
cia’s print ads in outdoor magazines 
which stress the large selection of tackle 
in the Garcia line and its quality. Soft 
sell is essential, says Wolff, because 
fishermen are as wary as their quarry. 

When we got back to the office, 
sightly awed by this ingenious but 
basically simple idea, we decided to 
call the Garcia number—just to hear 
what one of the recorded fishing mes- 
sages sounds like. We dialed and were 
greeted by a courteous young gentleman 
who informed that Garcia’s fishing mes- 
sages have been discontinued until 
next April. Apparently both the fish 
and the fishermen retire for the winter. 


Down the hatch 


It took a comedian on a recent NBC- 
TV Tonight show to spotlight the idiocy 
of current TV spots plugging pain re- 
lievers. “I saw this guy before the 
show,” said Milt Kamen, “and he was 


laughing and dancing on the sidewalk’ 


with a crowd around him. I went up 
to the guy and asked him what all-the 
fuss was about. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve 
just taken a Bufferin and an Anacin, 
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and the race is on! 


Prize Package 


It's a rare day when a medium comes 
up with a new promotion idea. But 
Hollywood  (Calif.) radio station 
WFMU-FM has done just that. 

It’s a contest, and here’s how it 
works. WFMU-FM mails out promo- 
tional material to ad agencies, along 
with a post card. The agency fills in 
the post card and returns it to the 


Station. 


Once a week, for 10 weeks, WFMU- 
FM has a drawing, and the winning 
agency gets 50 one-minute announce- 


ments to run as a saturation package 
during the next week. The agency can 
use any commercials it wants during 
that time. 

Sounds like a good idea, but there 
may be a kicker. After all, the agency 
has to decide which of its clients is 
going to get the 50 free commercials. 
In view of the recent Kolynos-Grey di- 
vorce, we wonder whether many 
agencies are going to risk picking one 
client over another. The solution, of 
course, is for the winning agency to 
use all 50 commercials to promote it- 
self, and perhaps pick up a new client 
or two in the process. 


Service 


When our copy of the London Econ- 
omist arrived recently, we were amused 
to read an article (in the Economist's 
usual perceptive, witty style) about 
service. Apparently the problem of serv- 
icing appliances and automobiles is as 
great in Britain as it is here, and it 
causes British manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers as much anguish as. it 
does in this country. 

The Economist article, called “Serv- 
ice without a smile,” covered several 
key developments in the service prob- 
lem in Britain. First, the Economist 
points out, modern appliances are often 
beyond the ken of the ordinary repair- 
man: “He was merely one of many 
dealers. in the servicing trade whose 
knowledge of elementary electricity and 
magnetism is being stretched to the 
breaking point by demands to repair 
complex gadgets that go into modern 
livingae 

Moreover, the Economist correspon- 
dent finds that the ideal promulgator of 
good service, namely the manufacturer, 
is quite recalcitrant on the service front: 

. . “your correspondent found that, 
with few exceptions, the British manu- 
facturers’ interest in repairs is only luke- 
warm. .. . Since the war, in fact, the 
British manufacturers’ main concern has 
been to produce the goods, while sales 
policy has lagged a long way behind. 
But, as the market tightens up, there is 
some sign that this attitude may be 
changing; increased competition in dur- 
ables is liable to center on the provision 
of good service.” 

The Economist does say, however, 
that there are a few British firms which 
build their marketing strategy around 
service; that is, make a service con- 
tract an integral part of the sale. For 
instance, says The Economist, Britain’s 
Hoover, Ltd., producer of appliances, 
has a system whereby “the salesman 
has to make a percentage of service 
calls before he qualifies for a commis- 
sion on sales.” This, as the journal in- 
dicates, helps on resales. 


Summing - ips. the Economist. finds’ 
four possible trends which may help 
solve the repair problem. The first is 


‘toward central service centers-of work- 


shops, where highly skilled repairmen 
help unskilled repairmen who bring in 
the appliances. Another trend is to- 
ward British consumers having their 
appliances insured, similar to automo-- 
bile insurance (this trend has devel-_ 
oped into a boom for rentals of radio’ 
and TV sets, since renting them means 
perpetual and reliable servicing). | 

The third trend is toward more do-it- 
yourself, especially in lower income’ 
groups where, “besides having more 
need to economize, the new class of ap- 
pliance owners are often mechanically | 
more capable than the old.” 

Finally, the Economist sees the pos- 
sibility of more companies following the 
Hoover pattern of service or mainte- 
nance contracts for the consumer. “As 
competition comes back to a booming | 
market, manufacturers would do well to” 
think over carefully whether they can 
afford to leave the servicing of their 
machines in the hands of others.” Do- 
mestic manufacturers please copy. q 
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Last word . 


Though we're always alert for trib 
utes to the power of advertising, "e 


never really hoped to hear one in 
liquored philosophical discussion 
2 a.m. in a Manhattan bar. But we did, 


It happened this way. Sitting at th 
bar, obviously filled to the brim with 


o R 


holiday spirit, was a gentleman who, 
for about 15 minutes, had been arguing) 


The bartender, who'd been trying to 
evict the drunk, finally made an un- 
complimentary remark. | 

“Lishen buddy,” said our loaded] 
friend, “don’t talk to me like’ tha 
You're a hell of a bartender anywa 
You can’t even peel a lemon.” 


“Whaddya mean,” answered the b 
tender indignantly. “I’ve been peeli 
lemons longer than you've been drink- 
ing.” Whereupon, to prove his point,| 
the bartender promptly peeled a lemon, 
“Aw, thash all wrong. You godda| 
do it right.” Whereupon the I 
reeled off a set of directions. ‘ 

“Well,” said the bartender, obviously 
miffed, “where did you. get all tha 

“Oh, ish nothing,” replied the drunk} 
shh read it in a Schenley ad.” 
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Will total national advertising volume go up 
or down in 1958? Which industries are likely to prosper? 
What products will consumers buy and what must admen do 


to persuade them? To find out, TIDE asked its Panel 


What's ahead for 


advertisers in 1958: 


® Like Jason seeking the Golden 
Fleece, advertising executives expect to 
steer a tricky course between their own 
Scylla and Charybdis in 1958: on one 
hand they must go all out to persuade 
a hesitant, price-conscious public to 
buy more; on the other hand they must 
also convince a restless, cost-conscious 
management to dig up the advertising 
bankroll to do the job. 

Such is the uneasy appraisal of the 
future made by the 1,100 executives on 
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What 
problems face 


advertisers 
in 1958: 


Roy B. Johnston, adman- 
ager, National Steel Corp.: 
“How to convince manage- 
ments of the need to main- 
tain continuity of advertis- 
ing & marketing 
ment at equal or greater 


levels” 


Say WETS Damm Na a a 


Tide’s Advertising Leadership Panel. 
What makes this uneasiness especially 
significant is the fact that the majority 
of Panelists see little cheer in 1958's 
economic prospects: 

e A resounding 35% of the Panel pre- 
dict business in 1958 will fall below 
1957’s level. About half think business 
will remain at the same level, while a 
mere 13% see slightly better days 
ahead. A euphoric fraction, 2%, believe 
1958 will be the biggest and best year 
yet. The rest prefer to reserve com- 
ment. 

e Most Panelists foresee a drop in 
gross national product. Roughly one- 
third think it will stay at the same level, 
the rest believe GNP will increase 
anywhere from one to 5% in 1958. 
(Most economists, incidentally, expect 
the GNP to slip to an annual rate of 
$438 billion in the first half of this 
-year,, then climb to $440 billion in 
the .Jast half.) 

© Tide’s Panel is just as pessimistic 
about disposable income. In fact, some 
-43% of Panel replies predict a dip be- 
low the 1957 figure of $344 billion, 
with. 5% anticipated as the average 
«drop. This differs from most economists’ 
view that a 3% increase is ahead, a 
«view shared by less than one-third of 
,the Panelists. The rest of the execu- 
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invest- 


Norman H. Strouse, pres- 
ident, J. Walter Thompson 


Co.: “Shelf space for groc- 
ery and drug products” 


tives polled expect the amount to equal 
the 1957 figure. 


e Worst of all, a whopping 39% oe 


the Panel predict a drop in retail sales 
in 1958, probably by at least 5%. An- 
other big group, 36%, see retail sales 
remaining stable, while 25% believe 
sales could climb above 1956's level. 
e Consumer credit is about the only 
economic indicator most Panelists (42% 
to be exact) think will rise; some 30% 
expect consumer 
same; the rest see the figure dropping. 


> Faced with such a gloomy future, 
what do the Panelists think will happen 
to national advertising? Since most 
Panelists, almost to a man, think 1958 
will require harder and more creative 
selling than ever, the prediction is that 
national advertising volume definitely 
will go up. Some 47% of the replies 
foresee at least a 5% increase; 25% ex- 
pect ad volume to be the same as last 
year; 28% expect a drop of 5% at the 
most. 
Although Panelists expect ad volume 
to increase, most think the key word 
in advertising in 1958 will be cost; the 
most common goal will be more ef- 
ficient and economical use of adver- 
tising to get the most out of each 
dollar. Says National Steel Corpora- 


credit to stay the 


James M. Jewell, adman- 
ager, Arvin Industries, Inc.: 
“Trying to keep budgets 
from shrinking under man- 
agement pressure” | 


tion admanager Roy B. Johnston: “The 
biggest problem will be to convince 
managements of the need to maintain 
continuity of advertising and marketing 
investment at equal or greater levels.” 
Adds James M. Jewell, admanager of 
Arvin Industries, Inc.: The problem is 
a matter of “trying to keep budgets 
from shrinking under management pres- 
sure.” 

Panelists see the cost theme taking 
many forms. Stromberg-Carlson adman- 
ager Frederick Haupt thinks the prob- 
lem of “choosing the most effective 
media to influence sales” is one of the 
toughest questions to solve in 1958) 
Arthur W. Lee, president of Lee-Stock- 
man Co., expects reason-why copy and 
heavier merchandising to rplas 

“pretty pictures” in ads. 

This task of targeting sales Sion 
efficiently and economically will be 
particularly important to what, in th 
words of Block Drug Co. admanage’ 
A. L. Plant, is 1958’s big job: “over 
coming inertia in buying generated by 
fear and concern” among consum 
over everything from Sputnik to th 
high-cost-of-living. 

The job, says Bristol-Myers assistar 
admanager Richard Van Nostrand, is 

“re-establish the necessary coniens 
to get consumers to move.’ 
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A. L. Plant, admanager, 
Block Drug Co.: “Overcom- 
ing inertia in buying gen- 
erated by fear & concern” 
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> Tide Panelists, on the whole, expect 
‘consumers to be more price-conscious 
than ever, think they will shy from 
luxury buying and avoid big ticket 
items. Says A. R. Jaeckel, advertising 
& sales promotion manager of Alco 
Products: “There will be less ‘buying 
up, less use of credit, less purchasing 
_of non-essentials.” Adds Roger Holt, 
admanager of Munsingwear: “Much 
more careful spending, stronger brand 
_ selection.” 

In fact, in predicting consumer buy- 
ing habits, Panelist opinions go on end- 
lessly about consumer thrift. Among 
the predictions: 

e “More bargain hunting.” 
e “Increasing selectivity.” 


e “Holding out for the best quality 
merchandise at low cost.” 


e “Reluctance to buy unless value & 
quality are proved.” 

The reason for increased care in 
spending? Says the president of a large 
ad agency: “It’s a combination of 
things. Lack of confidence in the 
economy and unstable world conditions 
are two reasons, of course. In general, 

I think it will be a year of uneasiness & 
the discount house.” 


} 


ty 
> At least two Panelists anticipate a 
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Frederick Haupt, 
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‘order taking 


adman- 
Stromberg - Carlson 
Co.: “Choosing the most ef- 
fective media to influence 
sales” 


shift in the geography of consumer buy- 
ing habits. One foresees “a continuing 
trend to supermarkets & shopping cen- 
ters, which is bound to make the small 
retailer suffer.” Adds Edward Steele, 
Admiral Corp.’s manager of market 
research: “There will be more money 
spent in suburban centers.” 

Of course, a primary reason for ‘in- 
creasing consumer reluctance to buy, 
Panelists say, will be rising prices. And 
pushing them steadily upward will be 
rising distribution costs (Tide—Dec. 27, 
1957). In fact, admen see everything 
going up-—distribution costs, retail 
prices, cost of living—everything except 
profit margins. These, they think, will 
continue to feel the squeeze. 

Moreover, they expect an all-out pric- 
ing war in 1958 (particularly in ap- 
pliances), mostly due to discount house 
merchandising. Says Ashley Burner, 
public relations director of Anderson & 
Cairns: “Retail sales will have many 
soft spots, and this is liable to bring 
on an all-out ‘Battle of the Discount 
Houses.’ I expect, too, that profit mar- 
gins will be lower for most businesses, 
retail & manufacturing, even though 
in many cases the dollar sales volume 
will equal 1957.” 

However, the admanager of a large 
manufacturing concern thinks “retail 


Harlan Hobbs, president, 
Glasco Products Co.: ‘“Re- 
turn to selling instead of 


Richard Van Nostrand, as- 
sistant admanager, Bristol-, 
Myers Co.: “Re-establish 
the necessary confidence to 
get consumers to move” 


prices will hold about the same, though 
pressure from discount houses may 
well force manufacturers to accept 
smaller profits instead of higher prices.” 


> In fact, most Panelists agree that 
sales and profits probably will squeeze 
big-ticket industries the most: autos, 
building and appliances. Waring Prod- 
ucts Corporation marketing manager 
W. J. Newman also expects more “wild 
competition” in the small appliance 
business, “sluggish sales and_ little 
profit for dealers, distributors or the 
smaller manufacturers.” About the only 
industry categories that Panelists aren’t 
pessimistic about are the missile and 
rocket business, electronics, chemicals 
and aircraft—that is, any industry re- 
lated to defense spending. 

In a hard self-appraisal, many Panel- 
ists agree that about their most im- 
portant worry is a “lack of confidence 
in the present and future,” or, as one 
put it, “psychological depression.” This 
means, as Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company advertising promotion man- 
ager Franklin S$. Pulver puts it, that 
advertising executives first must prac- 
tice “keeping calm.” Otherwise, as one 
admanager says about the future, 1958’s 
top-selling product will be: “Towels— 
for weeping!” | 
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THE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond — 


Woman suffrage 
extends to carpets 


Swelled heads! Swollen egos! That’s 
what we housewives are likely to get 
if business continues its present tactics. 
Ever since word got around that wo- 
men are responsible for 60% of all 
U.S. personal consumption expendi- 
tures, hard-boiled executives have me- 
ticulously catered to our desires and 
hovered about our thoughts. It’s a new 
era for the housewife—and a_ thor- 
oughly delightful one. 

Latching onto the trend, C. H. Mas- 
land & Sons, a carpet manufacturer, 
last month sponsored an unusual poll 
to obtain consumer opinion of its 1958 
line. The poll differed from traditional 
pre-market testing both in the manner 
in which it was conducted and the way 
results will be used in advertising. 

Scene of the voting was a New York 
City hotel. In cooperation with six 
other manufacturers, Masland exhibited 
40 room vignettes showing how car- 
pets, fabrics, wallpaper and paint could 
be coordinated. Naturally, the trade 
press came. But, in addition, the car- 
pet concern invited 1,000 housewives 
from the city and surrounding suburbs 
to come in and register their choices. 
Despite a heavy snowstorm, 650 house- 
wives arrived to cast their ballots. In 
addition to traditional carpet weaves, 
they passed upon 10 avant-garde 
numbers (including my favorite, a rug 
woven like a Scotch plaid blanket) 
that were designed especially for the 
show and are still only in experimental 
production. 

When the votes were tabulated, a 
sharp deviation between the trade 
group and the housewife emerged. 
Contrary to what you might expect, 
the housewives went for the bolder, 
brighter combinations, while trade ob- 
servers proved more conservative. The 
avant-garde numbers, it’s interesting 
to note, pleased rather than shocked 


many of the amateurs. 


Sharing the happy fate of winners in 
a political election, winners in this 
trade election will reap a good deal 
of publicity. The top 12 are being 
featured in a booklet, “The Golden 
Dozen,” which will be given to re- 
tailers for consumer distribution. In 
addition, the poll will form the back- 
bone of a magazine advertising cam- 
paign this spring. Copy will get a news 
treatment, with a by-line by Dorothy 
Kilgallen and a “These Have Been 
Chosen” theme. 

Like other companies that have made 
an effort to meet real, honest-to-good- 
ness, practicing housewives, Masland 
is tremendously pleased with the ven- 
ture. So much so, in fact, that it has 
already scheduled a similar showing 
and poll for its 1959 line. 


New Year planning 


Making January engagements in De- 
cember is a bother for me and also, I 
suspect, for many another housewife 
who has delayed in obtaining refills 
for her engagement pad and permanent 
desk calendar. How nice if the people 
who make such things would give us 
a bonus of an extra month. It would 
take us smoothly into the New Year 
and would serve as a natural reminder 
that we need replacements. 


Bankers should 
a-wovoing go 


One group that has been noticeably 
stand-offish about the prevailing please- 
the-women trend is the banking in- 
dustry. Ill grant that a few special 
concessions to us have been made. 
But, by and large, the banking people 
have been inhibited about acknowledg- 
ing that there is a difference between 
the sexes and that women customers 
may need special treatment. 

For this reason, I was especially im- 


. placed about three-fourths of the way ~ 


pressed by a speech that recently came 
across my desk. Entitled “Woo the 
Women—It’s Worth It,” it was deliv-— 
ered by Mary. E.° Busch executive — 
vice-president of the Emery Advertis- — 
ing Corp. (Baltimore) before a con- — 
vention of the Financial. Public Re- — 
lations Assn. i 

_Here are some of the things she — 
suggested for banks: 

1) A supplementary advertising cam- _ 
paign addressed to women and placed — 
either on or adjacent to the women’s — 
page in a newspaper. It might very — 
well tie in with the universal feminine — 
interest in fashions. A slogan that is — 
simplicity itself but that nevertheless — 


“has demonstrated pulling power is: FE 


“Every Woman Should Have Her Yass 
Savings Account.” 

2) Convenience features—such as an 
attractive enclosure where women can 
sit down and rest their feet (“those — 
pointed shoes this year are murder’), 4 
make telephone calls, meet friends, — 
leave messages. Maybe a place to park — 
the children. 

3) More use of cologe oes pastel 
shades—on banking-by-mail envelopes, 
checkbooks, passbooks. An examination — 
of the passbooks of 200 or so finan- — 
cial institutions revealed that all but 
four were printed in gray or sepia and — 
most were illustrated with réproduc- © 
tions of the building. This doesn’t have 4 
to be. 3 

4) Financial forums and short courses . 
on investing. One lecture series might — 
be geared to younger women in offices, | 
to help them get started with their — 
banking. Another might be angled to © 
the older matron, who would-be en- — 
lightened at her women’s club about . 
investments, life insurance, wills and 
estates. 

As a postscript to Miss Busch’s talk, 
here’s another service item I woulda 
welcome. It’s a form that would be © 


er, 


through the checkbook and which, 
when filled out and mailéd, would | 
mean that a brand new checkbook — 
would be sent to me automatically. — 


Let the customers speak 


Since I think that suggestion boxes» 
should be transplanted from industry — 
to more places where the public can 
use them, I admire the way that B. 
Altman & Co. (Manhattan) has uti-— 
lized this device. Frustrated shoppers _ 
are invited to tell the management 
what items they can’t find’ merely by 
filling out a blank and dropping it into — 
a container provided for this purpose. 
An excellent way of collecting custom- 
ers gripes and forwarding ee Ae 
proper channels. 
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TV costs: 
no relief in sight 


As time charges and production 


costs spiral, it’s clear that 


television is still a seller's market. 


“Television is the only medium I can 
think of these days that has no sales 
expense to speak of. So how come it’s 
so expensive?” The question, asked by 
an advertising executive who controls 
a substantial network television budget, 
has a shockingly simple answer: adver- 
tisers will pay handsomely to get ex- 
posure on a TV network. The result: 
inflation. 

Not that there aren’t agonized com- 
plaints. Here’s a sample from R. J. 
Reynolds executive vice-president Bow- 
man Gray (speaking before a regional 
conference of the National Assn. of 
Radio & Television Broadcasters): 

“... TV is good for us, but we find 
that even with our very large volume in 
television we cannot afford to keep 
any sort of status quo. For example, in 
1954 we sponsored 40% commercial 
minutes of network television every two 
weeks. In 1957 this commercial ex- 
posure had been reduced to 24 minutes 
every two weeks. In other words, we 
are spending 23% more money for 39% 
fewer commercials. This is not an en- 
couraging trend. 

“Right here I know many of you are 
making rough mental calculations re- 
garding commercial impressions,” said 
Gray. “It is quite true that the purely 
quantitative side of this equation will 
give us a resultant bulk of commercial 
impressions that are much more in line 
with cost than I have indicated. But 
there is another side to this picture 


Barring a sudden slackening 
in advertiser demand for what TV offers, 
there’s little that can be done 


to hold down the cost of television advertising. 


In the second of a series on 
controlling media costs, TIDE shows why 


the trend is still up. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS 
OF NET TV COSTS 


with an advertiser like ourselves, and 
that is frequency of impact. Cigarets are 
one of the few commodities that are 
bought almost every day and a substan- 
tial reduction in frequency hurts us 
where we live.” 

The issue that engages Gray, as it 
engages every advertiser who uses or 
would like to use television, is not so 
much the value received for the tele- 
vision dollar (which is generally agreed 
to be good), but the extraordinary num-. 
ber of those dollars it takes to maintain 
any kind of reasonable commercial fre- 
guency on the networks. 


> There seems to be no solution to the 
problem of television’s astronomical 
cost. For one thing, to talk of cost-cut- 
ting is futile. The reason: there’s no 
direct ratio between time rates and op- 
erating costs. Networks (and stations) 
it’s true, have substantial expenses to 
cover: in facilities, in personnel, in pro- 


graming experiments. But, explains 
ABC administrative sales manager 
Henry Hede: “Television hasn’t yet 


reached the point where rate increases 
must be justified on the basis of op- 
erating costs. Quite a few stations have 
very little operating cost. The network 
does most of the programing for them 
or else they show films. Network costs, 
of course, have grown. Not only have 
the networks increased in size, which 
increases operating costs, but as the 
business is more understood, more serv- 
ices are expected from the networks— 
more research. In fact, as the medium 
becomes more competitive we’ have to 
have more people to prove that we're 
competing.” 

Actually, as another network execu- 
tive privately admits, “TV rates still 
are largely based on competitive pric- 
ing situations. We have no magic 
formula.” 


> Time cost, which accounts for the 
largest part of TV’s cost, is a case in 
point. The comprehensive report on net- 
work broadcasting produced last fall 
by Roscoe L. Barrow for the Federal 
Communications Commission records 
the incredibly complex methods the 
three television networks use to arrive 
at time rates. 

As television advertisers are aware, 
the cost of network time is determined 
by adding together the network rates 
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PROGRAM TYPE 


Evening 


general drama 
general drama 
suspense drama. 
situation comedy 
western drama 


DURATION 


adventure 


variety 


variety 

quiz & aud. partic. 
musical 
informational 


Total by duration 


Weekday daytime 


adult serials 

other adult 

other adult 
Children’s daytime 


once-a-week 


if 
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multi-weekly 


of all the stations ordered in a par- 
ticular station line-up. These station 
rates are set by the network on the 
basis of each station’s market coverage 
and set circulation, which are trans- 
lated into actual dollar rates by means 
of a rate formula. 

The networks will explain the bive 
bones of this system to anyone who’s 
interested, and will point out with some 
satisfaction that the rate formula is 
such that circulation increases at a 
faster pace than rates. At NBC, for ex- 
ample, for each 100% increase in cir- 


culation, the indicated increase in rates 


is 67%. 

But the word “indicated” is signifi- 
cant. The indicated rate and the actual 
rate an advertiser pays for a particular 
station often bear little relation. The 
Barrow report lists several things be- 
side set circulation which influence 
time rates. Some of the most impor- 
tant: 

e The amount of pressure (i.e., bar- 
gaining power) an affiliated station can 
apply. Stations, of course, are very in- 
terested in increasing the network rate 
assigned to them, since their cut of 


@ 
°o 


tl 
network revenues is a percentage o = 
this rate figure. , 3 
ing 
networks. k: 
¢ The time clearance record of a sta- 
tion, Networks, says the Barrow report 
have been known to use rate increases 
to pressure stations into clearing mor 
network programs. 
e Last of all (but perhaps most done 
tant), the network time rate is simply 
influenced by what the traffic will bear. 


row report: “The same NBC document 
[an internal rate review] also ae 


top markets, rate curve indications aré 
secondary in importance to an evalua 
tion of sponsor reaction. . . . As the 
NBC rate review stated, ‘Because CBS) 
chose to be “conservative” rather that 
“aggressive,” and elected to folloy 
rather than lead; the network rates fo 
our stations in these markets hay 
generally been set at lower levels that 
we considered the market would 
bear.’ ” q 


SS 


> Advertisers’ frustration over 
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costs is only aggravated by broad- 
casters’ insistence on yalue received 
rather than dollars spent. As one net- 
work executive puts it, “In terms of 
values television can gather together a 
living audience of 60,000,000 or 70,- 
000,000 people and present sight, 
sound and motion. You must start with 
the infinitely greater value of TV as 
-an ad medium. You must establish what 
you buy for a dollar in different media. 
In television you're buying an audience, 
not circulation as in print media.” 

Network officials won’t even admit 
that a television phenomenon such as 
alternate-week sponsorship is the result 
of high costs. Says CBS sales adminis- 
tration vice-president William Hylan: 
“Alternate-week sponsorship is very 
generally a matter of strategy. Most 
advertisers in radio bought their own 
} programs on a weekly basis. 

“The concept of buying on alternate 
weeks never occurred to anyone. In 
television they must be getting the im- 
pact from alternate weeks or they 
‘wouldn't buy that way. As a matter 
‘of fact, 86% of network hours in 1953 
} were sponsored by advertisers who 
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definitely could afford every-week spon- 
sorship. In 1957, despite the popularity 
of alternate-week patterns, the propor- 
tion hasn’t changed much. 83% of net- 
work hours are still sponsored by adver- 
tisers who can afford weekly sponsor- 
ship.” 


> At any rate, TV rates will probably 
rise as long as advertisers are will- 
ing to pay the freight. Actually, the dol- 
lar cost of television time will probably 
rise at a slower rate in the future than 
in the past. Television set saturation 
is within hailing distance of 100%, so 
sharp increases due to skyrocketing 
audience gains are no longer likely. As 
one network official says, “The really 
spectacular increases in rates are be- 
hind us.” 

But at the same time, cost-per-thou- 
sand homes per commercial minute (the 
generally accepted measure of cost 
efficiency) will probably increase sim- 
ply because advertiser demand for time 
will push rates up faster than audience 
levels can follow. 

While time cost increases are per- 
haps irrational, they appear to be 


————— 


TNovember-December average. All other years, September-October average. 


models of logic and restraint when com- 
pared with the growth of production 
and talent prices. This is how one net- 
work programing executive explains it: 
“There’s a lot of padding in package 
prices, and for good reason. A guy 
comes to us with what we think is an 
interesting show. He has a_ budget 
which contains figures which he really 
knows nothing about. For example, take 
a small item such as_ indentification 
insurance. He doesn’t know what the 
premium will cost, so he just puts 
down a figure, and it becomes part 
of the package price. 

“He doesn’t want to make a profit 
on that premium, but if it comes to less 
than his original guess, he will anyway. 
On the other hand, he may lose a little. 
The same thing holds true for a budget 
for variable payroll taxes. Now in this 
case I’m talking about is an ‘open- 
book’ arrangement; the packager breaks 
the budget down for us. Frequently 
the packager just gives us a price. If 
we like the show $12,000 worth, say, 
we buy it. If it hits, it’s worth the 
money. 

“There are also things that adver- 
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What does a network TV show cost? 


(Figures for Average Network Evening Half Hour Program) 


+335% 


$10,150 


1951 
TIME 


tisers forget, which seriously affect the 
price. Little things: a bill for $100 
here, $500 there. For example, a guy 
gets a second-run film show for $10,000 
a show—very cheap. But now he has 
to put commercials in it, and identifying 
billboards at the beginning and end. 
All of a sudden, each show costs him 
$600 more than he figured. Actually, 
what do you mean when you say you 
bought a show? I may buy a show at 
a stated price. Maybe I bought a 
negative, maybe I bought a license to 
an idea, maybe I bought some film 
prints. You never know.” 


» The plain fact is, as nearly every- 
one in the television industry agrees, 
that production costs will continue to 
rise because creativity is operating in a 
seller’s market. Bud Austin, sales direc- 
tor of Goodson-Todman Productions, 
a major TV show packager, explains it 
this way: “The demand for good per- 
formers raises the price, and this is true 
for any skilled people. When there’s 
a commodity on limited supply and 
great. demand, the price goes up. Also, 
as television makes its own stars the 
price for their services goes up. 
“Efficient operation can control the 
cost of a package. For instance, we 
have 15% hours a week on the air, so 
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(January-February of Each Year) 


$44,200 


$10,400 


1957 


1951 


+226% 


$33,900 


1957 


TALENT ee i 


Source: Columbia Broadcasting System 


some of our administrative costs are 
spread out. But we expect to be well 
paid because we have an unmatched 
track record. Advertisers are buying our 
creativity. We have no physical inven- 
tory. A successful television packager 
has only so much time, and he expects 
to get a good price.” 

Ray Junkin, sales vice-president of 
Official Films, a major packager of 
filmed shows, tells much the same story. 
“A half-hour syndicated film show costs 
30-40% more today than it would 
have in 1950. Quality has risen, too, 
but it’s not so easy to assign a per- 
centage increase to that, 

“Why has the cost risen so dras- 
tically? Like all other TV. programing, 
syndicated film is faced with the me- 
dium’s voracious appetite for material, 
particularly scripts. Scripts are now a 
seller's market. The same type of script 
that cost $1,000 in 1950 costs $2,500 
now. Another big factor in rising costs 
is certainly talent. Big names are not 
only demanding more money, but more 
& more frequently, a share of the 
profits. As part of this talent problem, 
there is also the increased demand for 
more residual payments. 

“The future will probably hold more 
of the same. I’ve never seen a union 
yet that didn’t want more money so 


- it costs. 


it’s reasonable to expect to meet more 
demands for wage hikes.” 


> Will anything reverse the upward 
trend of talent and production costs? — 
Probably only a severe economic de- | 
cline, which will depress’ prices all 
along the line. Even so, says ABC-TV, | 
program department manager John | 
Green, “We can’t turn on a dime. Tal- — 
ent may come down in price, but not 
overnight. We don’t have much flexi- 
bility.” j 

In the last analysis, the cost of tale! 
vision is a calculated risk. As long as} 
demand for TV’s huge audiences holds 
up, costs will stay right up there, too. 4 
If a show gets the audience, the cost _ 
efficiency is good, no matter what _ i 
If the show flops, cost ef. 
ficiency is bad, no matter how inex- © 
pensive the production cost. According | 
to the Billboard’s cost-per-thousandyy 
charts, Lawrence Welk and Ed Sul-j ‘a 


cost-per-thousand homes per commer- | 
cial minute (Welk: $1.14; Sullivan: 
$1.56). Welk’s production cost is esti- 
mated at $14,500 a Weer Saya 


an advertiser trying to mate his way 
in television, the medium is just ¢ one 
intangible after another. 


Most agencies spend months, if 
not years, trying to grasp 
clients’ policies and problems. 
Corning Glass Works, however, 
decided that its new agency 
N. W. Ayer, needed. more than 
a cursory briefing to do an ef- 
fective advertising job. Here’s 
how Corning did it. 


Headstart 
or an agency 


One of the toughest tasks facing an like better agency-client rapport. In 


advertising agency when it gets a new 
account is the process of finding out 
how a business is run, who runs it, and 
the client’s policies and goals. Agency 
men, from the account supervisor to 
the art buyer, may spend several sleep- 
less (and often futile) months trying to 
wrench these important facts out of the 
client. Similarly, the client may be just 
as bemused by who does what for it at 
the agency. 

To prevent this often unfortunate 
(though not unusual) situation, one pro- 
gressive client, Corning Glass Works 
(Corning, N.Y.), recently conducted an 
impressive experiment which may serve 
as a model to other clients who would 


November, Corning brought 17 top per- 
sonnel from N. W. Ayer, Corning’s new 
agency for its Consumer division’s Py- 
rex line (ovenware, dinnerware, etc.), 
from New York City to the home office 
to meet top company brass in a two-day 
indoctrination course. Ayer, selected 
from among 18 agencies interviewed by 
Corning, officially took over the ac- 
count December 10 from Maxon (which 
had it for four years). 

The pictures on this and the follow- 
ing pages summarize the way in which 
the meeting was staged as a personal 
introduction of Corning’s sales policy 
and people to the account people from 
Ayer. 


Company history & policy: Corning staff vice-president Amory Houghton, 
Jr., opening the program, explains the growth, the current position and 
future of the company and how Ayer can grow with it. Founded in 1851, 
Corning’s some 13,500 employes, working in 19 plants in 10 U.S. cities 
and in four foreign subsidiaries, make and sell glass products from TV 
“tubes to Christmas ornaments, fluorescent lamps to art glass. While 
Corning’s total sales ($163 million last year) are surpassed by three 
other glassmakers—Owens-lllinois, Pittsburgh Plate and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford—Corning turns out the greatest variety of products, probably puts 
the most into research. 
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Marketing strategy: consumer division general 
manager R. Lee Waterman maps out the basic 
selling strategy of the division. This is Corning’s 
concept (based on previous consumer research by 
Maxon) of selling or promoting Pyrex in categories 
of use rather than plugging the products individ- 
vally. For example, Corning advertises “Two new 
Pyrex dishes specifically designed for better meat 
cooking” and features two products in the same 
ad with the same theme. The products, in short, — 
are associated with a theme, or definite use cate- — 
gory. This way Corning has its 180-or-so product 
line broken into other use categories such as items 
for beverage making (percolators, a teapot, instant 
coffee and tea makers), for range-top cooking 
(sauce pans, double boilers), dinnerware, for casse- — 
role cooking (several types of casserole bowls), for | 
freezing, storing, serving, and for measuring-mix- 
ing-baking. 


Product 
development and promotion man- 
ager Thomas H. Truslow describes 
the consumer division’s all-important 
program for improving and devel- 
oping new products (Corning has in- 
troduced 16 new products and 81 
new features in its Pyrex line in the 
past 12 months). Truslow, who di- 
rects and coordinates the activities 


New product development: 


engineers, designers and home econ- 
omists in company test kitchens, 
gives a case history of Corning’s 
high fashion Cinderella bowl set: 
“Our design department moved one 
of their top designers into our test 
kitchen for weeks to work with mix- 
ing bowls in actual use. The result- 


ing new shape was _ preference 
tested at our Opinion Testing Sta- 
tion in the Corning Glass Center and 
83% of the women preferred the 
new shape to the old.” (Visitors to 


the Glass Centers are asked to par- 
ticipate in the three-year-old Opin- 
ion Testing Station, where they fill 
out questionnaires). The new prod- 


ucts then are test marketed in se- 
lected department stores, modified 
further and finally put into general 


distribution. 
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Tips to copywriters: to give Ayer 
people a clearer understanding of 
the basic product Corning sells, 
Corning researcher Dr. W. W. Shaver. 
points out what glass is, how it’s 
made and how it’s used, including 
the properties of glass itself (e.g., 
heat resistance). 
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Pyrex distribution: One of the most 
important parts of the indoctrina- 
tion course for Ayer people is sales 
manager Joseph Celaschi’s descrip- 
tion of the distribution pattern for 
the Pyrex line (Corning sells, through 
some 350 hardware and houseware 
distributors, to some 62,000 retail- 
ers, ranging from department stores 
to variety, hardware & drug outlets). 
Celaschi (whose 45 salesmen in five 


dvertising strategy: Consumer divi- 
ion manager of advertising and 
romotion James H. Bierer, who ar- 
ranged and emceed the program for 
yer’s people, tells agency represen- 
atives who buys Pyrex ware and 
hy (that is, women, 20-35, in the 
pper income group and up) and 
ho buy Pyrex in any one of three 
capacities: preparer of meals; gift 
shopper; hostess. The strategy for 
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sales districts around the nation call 
on the distributors) discusses two im- 
portant distribution trends affecting 
Pyrex sales: first, the growth in the 
number of suburban branches of 
department stores; second, the trend 
to higher-price items in the tradi- 
tionally lower-priced variety chains. 
Ayer, by implication, will have the 
job of analyzing future changes in 
distribution. 


manager Waterman: presenting a 
group of Pyrex products by use 
categories; half-page, two-column, 
four-color ads featuring a single 
customer use, e.g., “No matter what 
you bake . . . you saye time and 
work with Pyrex ware!” (with illus- 
trations of measuring cups, mixing 
bowls and baking dishes below the 
headline). The Pyrex campaign, 
which bills roughly $700,000 a year, 


runs nationally in eight magazines. 


‘tubes. On 


Between formal meetings, Corning 
brass took Ayer people around the 
home office to acquaint the agency 
with the inner workings of the com- 
pany. For instance (top photo), Ayer 
assistant account executive A. M. 
Boyd, plans supervisor William Watt 
and vice-president Jack Upton (left 
to right) are shown examining TV 
tour through ~ Corning 
Glass Center (center photo), Corning 
product development and promo- 
tion manager Truslow shows Robert 
Alexander, Ayer account supervisor, 
different types of bulbs made by 
the company. Meantime (bottom 
photo) consumer manager Water- 
man explains design trends of new 
Pyrex mixing bowls to Carlton Hart 
of Ayer’s plans department and 
Ayer vice-president Charles T. 
Coiner. 
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In Advertising Strategy 


If I had to lay down one rule for improving American 
dvertising, I would specify that advertising men take 
nore time to work out their underlying purposes and ob- 
ectives. Being primarily creative, they are too anxious to 
lraw pictures and write copy. They are inclined to fire 
yefore they see the whites of their public’s eyes! The great 
dvantage which some advertisers enjoy over others lies 
urgely in superior strategy. Most American advertising is 
ood in its purely creative aspects. Visualization is of a 
niformly high average, and copy is written with a fair 
egree of craftsmanship. But the difference in the effective- 
ess of the strategy employed is the difference between day 
d night. In fact, much advertising has no strategy what- 
ver. This is due to lack of appreciation on the part of 
any as to what strategy can accomplish. What you are 
‘ying to do is far more important than how you do it. 


n Buying Motives 


There is no question that advertising is effective—on me. 
im always bowed down with things I purchased because 
€ copywriters overpowered me. That is the penalty I 
y for reading so many advertisements. But I consider 
§ to be an indispensable part of my work. Incidentally, 
lave bought but a few things in my life which I considered 
‘have been misrepresented in the advertising. I have 
quired many things for which I have found no earthly 
e: but that was not the fault of the advertising. My 
1otions simply got the better of my judgment. 
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Tribute 
fo an adman 


This week, Harper & Brothers is publishing 
a book by the late James R. Adams, co- 
founder of MacManus, John & Adams 
agency. “Sparks off my anvil from 30 years 
in advertising” sets down in short, epigram- 
matic form, some provocative observations 
on advertising gleaned from a lifetime’s 
work in the field. Here is a brief sampling 
from the book. 


Observations 


The fickleness of the American public is well known. 
Curtailing your advertising program will provide some 
eager competitor with a wide-open invitation to step in and 
win away your following. It is easier to maintain momen- 
tum than it is to build it up after it has been allowed to bog 
down. 


On the Creative Mind » 


The creative mind has three definite levels of produc- 
tivity. There is what I would call the “walking-around” 
mind—when just enough mental energy is produced to keep 
a person functioning as a human being. There is the level 
above this which could be called “awareness.” It is in this 
state that the mind starts to assemble the component parts 
that go into creativity—facts, fancies, comparisons. And 
there is the creative stage, in which known things are put 
together as the elements in a chemical experiment, and new 
thoughts or ideas evolved from the mixture. The mind re- 
sists going into this state and has to be goaded and coaxed 
and cajoled—which accounts, I suppose, for the idiosyncra- 
sies of creative people. It will also slip back into state num- 
ber one at the slightest. opportunity. This upward shifting 
of mental gears is difficult to accomplish and some creative 
people never get it done. 

Any veteran can look at a piece of copy and tell almost 
at a glance whether the mind of the writer was in high gear 
when he wrote it. Psychologists, I suppose, would smile at 
my oversimplification on the stages through which a creative 
mind must move; but I stick to the statement that there is 
a point “up yonder” which the creative mind has to reach, 
and that reaching it can be as hard as climbing mountains. 
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Rising distribution costs are a constantly increasing c influenced hy. factors othe: ieee 


lenge, because it is in this area that marketers can — ‘ality of a company’s product, they 
ability of salesmen, or the aggressive-~ 


i rofits by targeting sales more efficiently and ness of dealers. In some cases, ware- 
Pr ene Y g g Y housing and transportation costs spell | 


economically. The accompanying article, the fifth in the difference. Generally, most man 
agements pay less attention to these” 


TIDE’s series on the evolution in distribution, shows than selling and advertising. Selling 
and advertising have more glamour 

Philco’s unique way of meeting this challenge. than warehouses and delivery trucks.”~ 
So Syracuse University marketing 
professor and BBDO consultant Harry 
Hepner ‘sums up one of the knottiest 
problems involved in the distribution 
upheaval: the rising costs of physical” 
distribution. 
What makes this problem especially” 
important to advertising executives is) 
that they often see their carefully 
planned ad budgets dissipated by ris 
ing distribution costs (Tide—December 
27, 1957). . g 
-Some marketers, including Admiral) 
Corp., Armour Laboratories, General) 
Electric and Sears, Roebuck, have 
dabbled in distribution by air freight 
to cut down warehousing and expanc¢ 
customer service (Tide—Feb. 8, 195 
Others, like Hotpoint and Westing 
house, have reappraised and reorgan= 
ized their dealer-distributor organiza 
tions. “Ss 


Philco’s unique distribution center includes a data processing office 
to centralize the records of four separate distributors and help cut costs. most significant) solutions to the high 


> One of the most unique (and perha Ds 
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ost of distribution, though, is being 
ested by Philadelphia’s venerable 
Philco Corp. 

Since last June, Philco has been ex- 
yerimenting with a special distribution 
enter in Elizabeth (N.J.), specifically 
lesigned to 1) take advantage of new 
super highways in the area, 2) central- 
ze bookkeeping for participating dis- 
ributors, 3) centralize warehousing, 4) 
low fast overnight delivery of inven- 
ory to dealers, and 5) free Philco dis- 
ributors from warehousing & shipping 
ores so theyll have more time to 
soncentrate on advertising & selling. 
Designed to service New York City, 
Trenton, Newark and Philadelphia, the 
istribution center, according to Philco 
xecutive vice-president John M. Otter, 
as allowed “a 50% reduction in total 
ventories previously maintained in 
e area serviced.” 


Otter estimates that the new system 


the actual cost of doing business. 
istributors own the inventory at the 
ter and pay for it on a pro rata basis. 
ipments move straight from the fac- 
ry to the center, then directly to the 
dividual dealers. Philco does the ship- 
ing and billing for the distributors, 
sing the distributors’ own stationery 
d filing all orders on IBM equipment. 
his system contrasts sharply with ship- 
ing to separate distributors who, in 
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ill save participating distributors 4% ~ 


turn, send the goods on to the dealers 
they service. It means, for example, that 
factory shipments are simplified since 
they go directly to a single distribu- 
tion point rather than four separate ma- 
jor outlets. 

Explains Otter: “Diversification of 
products, an increasing number of mod- 
els and the maintenance of good rela- 
tionships with our distributors combine 
to make an efficient distribution system 
an operating necessity in an industry 
as competitive as Philco’s.” (Philco dis- 
tributors in New York and Philadel- 
phia are factory-owned and those in 
the other two cities are independents, 
thus giving Philco an opportunity to 
run the system with two types of dis- 
tributors.) 


> Right now, the center is managed by 
a committee comprised of the partici- 
pating distributors and chairmaned by 
a Philco manager. This committee meets 
once a week to determine the ordering 
to be done to maintain a balanced in- 
ventory to keep all dealers in the area 
well supplied. 

A four-week inventory based on sales 
estimates by each of the distributors is 
kept on hand with shipments for the 
fifth week already scheduled, so that 
the center is never caught short of 
goods. , 

Based on the estimates drawn up by 
the committee, Philco assures all that 


oe 
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the desired inventory will be on hand 
at the center. The center manager, in- 
cidentally, has the power to over-ride 
a committee deadlock over inventory 
estimates. One of his main concerns: 
to keep distributors pushing slow-mov- 
ing items in the inventory. “Since the 
distributors own this inventory,” says 
Otter, “this type of action actually is 
for their own benefit.” 


> One of the biggest plusses of the 
whole Philco project is, of course, the 
fact all dealers serviced by all the dis- 
tributors are assured of having stock on 
call all the time. Obviously, this helps 
in planning special local ad campaigns. 
Even if the dealer is temporarily out of 
stock, he can promise his customer 
prompt delivery because of the com- 
mon pool of all goods in Elizabeth. 
This, thinks Philco, helps immeasurably 
in dealer-consumer relations and helps 
build an intangible amount of good 
will. 

From Philco’s standpoint, the dis- 
tribution center has the added advan- 
tage of keeping constant sales reports 
flowing directly to the home office in 
Philadelphia rather than the compli- 
cated task of compiling a series of dis- 
tributors’ sales reports. 

If this pilot center in New Jersey is 
successful, Philco expects to expand it 
to 12 similar distribution centers servy- 
ing 90% of the nation. | 
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ERVE YOURSELF AND SAVE) 
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Masters’ toothpaste in sharply de- 
signed packages competes side- 

‘ by-side with fair-traded national 
brands—at half-price. A range of 
other Masters products, similarly in 
competition with national brands, 
are shown on these pages. 


ABACLE 
pyr eRiog FLAT FERSSH 


New twist in private labels 


Long the bugaboo of national advertisers, 


the private label now crops up 


in. a most unexpected place—the discount house. 


. Most notable of these is 


New York discounter, Masters, which carries a full line 


of its own drugs and toiletries. 


a 


The products on these pages repre- 
sent the latest step in the steady growth 
of private brands. They are a selection 
cf private labels from the shelves of 
a retail outlet you'd least expect to 
see handling them: a discount house. 

These products, carried by New 
York’s Masters, Inc., will also be fea- 
tured in Masters’ upcoming mail order 
catalog, an aggressive foray into ma 
order merchandising and the result. of 
Masters’ victory over General Electrie 
(the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
Masters’ mail order subsidiary in non- 
fair trade Washington, D.C., can sell 
fair traded GE appliances by mail to 
anyone living in fair trade states). © 

At the moment, Masters offers a 
complete line of vitamins znd sundries 
(mouth wash, milk of magnesia, toilet 
tissues, sterile cotton) as well as toi- 
letries and cosmetics. It’s interesting 
(and probably significant) that many of 
Masters’ private brands are in the dru 
and toiletries field, one of the few re= 
maining bastions of fair trade in th 
LES: 

Actually, says Masters vice-presiden’ 
Jack Haizen, Masters prefers to se 
national brands. “It’s much easier t 
sell a brand name and take advantage 


f millions of dollars advertisers spend 
0 pre- -sell their products. But when we 
an’t get brand products to sell to the 
uiblic at the right price, we have to 
nake our own.’ 

Haizen claims remarkable repeat 
ales in the drug department, says 
Aasters’ low-priced private brands do 
auch better than higher-priced nation- 
Ily advertised brands. “It’s a warning,” 
Jaizen adds, “to fair-traded, high- 
aarkup national brands.” 

“Assuming that low-margin selling 
ontinues (and it’s growing all the time), 
hen national manufacturers will be 
orcing us to make more & more of 
ur own products,’ Haizen claims. 
Either theyll have to abandon fair 
rade, or theyre going to give the 
eople who manufacture these prod- 
icts for us a terrific foothold in their 
aarkets.” 

Actually Masters is not the first dis- 
ounter to sell private brands, although 
t is the first to do so on such an ex- 
ensive scale. New Orleans discounter 
;chweggman Bros. has sold coffee, 
iquor, beer, milk, butter and eggs 
nder a Schweggman label for some 
ime because, says John Schweggman, 
It does some advertising for us in the 
ome.” Max Hess of Allentown (Pa.) 
loes have some private brand drug 
oducts, but theyre sold under the 
Jertified label, rot the Hess name. 

Chicago’s Polk Bros. has no private 
abels; Polk prefers to think of itself 
sa low-margin department store, and 
asists “We're still the home of nation- 
Tly advertised brands.” New York’s 
i. J. Korvette also has not taken the 
rivate brand plunge, but it’s rumored 
at Korvette—a hot competitor. of 
asters—is seriously considering private 
a 
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® 
ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Buckshot vs. rifle 


Last month’s battle for Christmas 
gift business brought into sharp focus 
the diminished effectiveness that comes 
from trying to be all things to all 
people. 

The two ads reproduced on this page 
are classic examples. Shulton divides its 
message into two parts, “for him . 
for her.” Five sets comprising a total 
of 17 items are for him and eight sets 
comprising 21 items are for her. The 
result is a catalog page with no emo- 
tional impact. 

On the other hand, Max Factor 
devotes its Primitif story to the distaff 
side only .. . “for the woman who is 
every inch a female.” A dominant 
mood photo across the top and the 
very look of the packages themselves 
contributes to a message that is much 
more than a catalog. 


Divide and be conquered 


Electric shavers form another cate- 


“everybody loves a gift by. 


for him tor her 


Catalog for him and: for her 


fs 32. 


-and asked that replies “ 
letterhead” be sent to a box number. 


gory of advertisers who are dissipating 
energies by trying to be masculine and 
feminine at the same time. Both Rem- 
ington and Schick divide their space 
about 50-50 between models for him 
and for her. Trying to expand the razor 
market by selling both sexes is cer- 
tainly courageous . but telling the 
two stories side by side may well be 
foolhardy. 

The desired ruggedness of a man’s 
shaver is not enhanced by placing it 
next to a Lady Schick or Remington 
Princess. The natural repugnance to- 
ward the idea of women shaving is not 
eased by adjacent discussion of the 
Hidden Beard and Built-in Whisker 
Guides. 


It’s fun to listen 


Today there’s fascinating variety and 
ingenious sparkle in radio's commer- 
cials. Titus Moody’s twangy monolog 


for Pepperidge Bread. Homey conver- 


sations between Ethel and Albert for 
Arnold Bakers. Pearl Bailey’s singing 
for Martinson’s Coffee. Joe E. Brown’s 
voice for Good Luck Margarine. Henry 
Morgan’s special and wonderful brand 
of humor for Hoffman Beverages. Hit 
Parade’s catchy .tune whistled as an 
introduction and as background for 


voice. La Rosa Spaghetti’s provocative 


“When was the last time you were 
kissed in the kitchen?” All these are 
both the catse and the effect of radio's 
revival. 


Blind ad (really blind) 


“$4,000,000 Advertising Agency 
Seeks Merger” was the headline of a 
recent newspaper ad. Body copy ex- 
plained that “We want to be an 8 
to 10 million dollar agency overnight” 
‘on your own 


It’s a startling combination of naivete 


telling too much than in saying too 


Jn ae. at I sete — 


(that an agency can double in size 
overnight) and gall (that the merger- — 
seeker remains anonymous while the 
potential respondent is asked to idenhig 3 
himself). _ 


i 
” 


From the mailbag 


e Anthony Marcin of the Chicago 
Tribune calls attention to the rapid 
strides being made in newspaper full- 
color. His example is Marshall Field’s 

invitation to visit the store at Yuletide. 

A four-color drawing of the first floor 
was faithfully and feelingly reproduced. — 


e Fred Hulburd of Victor Adding 
Machine asks “Do you go for sim- 
plicity?” Usually, yes because” 
advertising errs much more often in~ 


little. é 


e George Way of General Electric's 3 
Press Relations Dept. opines that “Re- 
lax luxuriously at top speed (as 1 
for S. S. United States) is “a devastat- 
ing commentary on today’s way of life.” 


e J. A. Gibb of William Feather Com 
(Cleveland) had some fun with sug- 
gested variations on the copy used for 
Sioux Saws. Two of his musings offered 
to Sioux free of charge are: “How 
many Sioux’ could a Sioux Saw saw if a” 
Sioux Saw could saw Sioux?” and “If 
the Sioux Saw did saw Sioux, could the 
sawed Sioux sue Sioux Saw?” 4 
© Morton Freund of ~the Gumbinne " 
Agency objects to misuses of “personal” 
in letters (Best personal regards); in 
conversation (I personally think); 

advertising (Include this suit in your 
personal plans for a well-dressed fu- 
ture). He likens these examples to 
Woolcott’s crack that book titles such’ 
as “Einstein—the man” are possibly 
intended to distinguish from Einstein 
the ashcan. é 


. much more than a catalog 


ca 
f 
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In the past four months, 
TIDE correspondents in 10 
major cities have _ inter- 
viewed more than 60 re- 
tailers in supermarkets, 
drugstores, liquor shops and 
variety stores. Out of these 
interviews comes one salient 
fact: from the retailers’ point 
of view, much of the $6.5 : 
billion spent on packaging is 
going to waste. 


What retailers 
want in packaging | 


e In Philadelphia, a supermarket op- 
erator wonders why Campbell Soup 
Co. wastes money to redesign its soup 
can label. 
e In New Orleans a drugstore owner 
can’t understand why Max Factor puts 
its Hi-Fi makeup and. lipstick in an 
ungainly display package. 
e In Seattle, a liquor store operator 
hates Haig & Haig for putting its 
scotch in a pinch bottle that hogs shelf 
space. 
e In Miami, a variety store manager 
won't display Anchor Hocking juice 
glass sets because when the box lid is 
opened, there’s no transparent cover 
over the glasses and they get dirty. 
These four examples, selected at ran- 
dom from a survey of retailers in 10 
major cities, dramatize a basic prob- 
lem in modern packaging. While pack- 
ages are designed to catch the con- 
sumer’s eye, they don’t always fill the 


needs of the retailer. And in today’s 
competitive market, the good will and 
co-operation of the men who deliver 
products to the consumer is essential. 

It’s not possible, of course, to satisfy 
the crotchets and complaints of every- 
one. Very often, a package simply can’t 
please both retailer and customer. But 
it’s obvious that advertisers are doing 
less than they should, despite the elab- 
orate research expended on package 
design. 

In the eyes of the retailer, consumer 
packaging as a whole suffers from sev- 
eral major shortcomings, each of which 
seriously reduces the effectiveness of 
the package. 


> First, say retail executives, too many 
packages (in every product category) 
are designed with total disregard for 
the storage and display requirements 
(Continued on page 36) 


SUPERMARKET OPERATORS 
DISLIKE PACKAGES THAT: 


DRUGGISTS DON’T WANT 
PACKAGES THAT: 


@ don’t answer shopper's questions, create e 
confusion about price, hamper check- 
out efficiency. 


combine related products, waste space, 
must be broken up to sell well. 


® give proprietaries a “supermarket” look. 

® can’t withstand supermarket wear & ; 

tear. e don’t make expensive drugs look valu- 
able. 


) depart from standard shapes & sizes. 
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Jazz as explained by high priest of 
the cool sect, Dave Brubeck. Other 
music luminaries interviewed: 
Horne, Handy and Lombardo. 


ARILYN 


More talked about than talkin; 
she gives rare, on-air appraisal 
Actors’ Studio, her cooking and h 
ambition to play role of Grushenk 


eee 


GLAD TO GIVE YOU. 
A FEW MINUTES OF 
TIME, MRS. WORTH 


YOU, MR.RAPP! 
N+ INTERESTING--+| 
W AMUSEMENT 15 / 


ABNOT KOE 
PRONE STR TO SHEE 


COURTESY OF NEW voRK POST 


MEYNER 


On day of his re-election as New : pa : 
| : Jersey Governor hetells‘‘This Ils New M AG AZ| Fi 3 S 
Bpe Saat anant me gnposning M 070 FR Ke A ie York” he is “pleased, not surprised’’ i= 
ee ee ave colic’, Many j by his nationally-significant victory. A five-report series on Cheesecake 


rth.” Capp counterattacks, pic- oe : 
3s little lady as “Mrs. Worm.” magazines. Hugh Hefner says his 


On-the-spot coverage of Bronx 


subway crash, including tapes “Playgirls” are average young la- 
of emergency amputation allowing | dies, flattered to, pose ‘‘au naturel.” 
motorman to be freed from his cab. ~ 


. MONDAY THRU 
FRIDAY 
9:30-10:30 PM . 
3 oe 


Reporters Jim McKay and Dave Dugan attack New York’s news 
wies with vigor and excitement. They can do the same for your sales stories. 


When they do, you’ll get audience attention, faith and response. 


yi _ _-Repyesented by CBS Radio Spot Sales _ 


of the average store. With the enor- 
mous expansion in the number of new 


products which must be stocked some- 


where in the store, the package which 
is irregular in size or in shape becomes 
a major headache. 

While a package which is distinctive 
in its size, narrow at the base and wide 
at the top, may look like a stand-out 
on the designers drawing board, it’s 
likely to get short shrift in a supermar- 
ket, where ease of stacking is a good 
deal more important than esthetics. As 
one supermarket operator puts it: “Will 
it break, can you stack it, can you 
mark it?” 

Second, retailers object strenuously 
to packages which lack the ruggedness 
to stand up under the stresses and 
strains of modern, high-volume retail- 
ing. Few products these days repose in 
splendor under glass. They're pinched, 
poked, knocked about. To retailers, 
the extension of self-service means in- 
creased losses in ruined merchandise, 
unless manufacturers make a real effort 
to build durability into their packages. 

A variety store owner points out, for 
example, that the average item stays 
in the store from 45 to 60 days. Under 
typical rough handling, a wooden toy 
may last through the period, but the 
cardboard or cellophane package may 
not. Once the package goes, the prod- 


LIQUOR RETAILERS 
COMPLAIN ABOUT: 


e holiday decanters which lack consumer 


appeal. 


uct is charged off as a loss—and the 
manufacturer may lose the next order. 


> Third, retailers complain that pack- 
ages are not designed to suit their par- 
ticular type of distribution outlet. This 
grievance is common among druggists, 
who find that many of their traditional 
product classifications are easing into 
supermarkets, don’t want the products 
in their stores to look like supermarket 
merchandise. This problem is likely 
to become more serious as the distinc- 
tion between different types of retail 
operation continues to blur. | 
Fourth, retailers object to many 
packages on what might be called es- 
thetic grounds: they just don’t like the 
way they look. Chief gripe: a lack of 
distinction in design. 
It’s obvious from a glance at these 
retailer reactions that one often con- 
tradicts another. Apparently, if retailers 
could have their way, the ideal pack- 
age should be rigidly standardized as 
to size and shape and fabricated from a 
highly durable material. At the same 
time, it should be radically different 
from competing packages. The package 
must take as little space as possible 
on a shelf, but it should be able to sell 
itself without any effort by a clerk. 


> In fact, the only thing retailers fail to 


® unstandardized, carded merchandise. 


e bottles of irregular shapes and sizes. 


@ packages which don’t suggest age & 


quality. 


VARIETY STORE RETAILERS 
ARE PLAGUED BY: 


@ packaged, ready to wear soft goods. | 


@ packages which don’t permit visibility. 


explain is how a package can be abso- 
lutely standard and at the same time 
absolutely different; how it can be nar- 
row and unobtrusive and at the same 
time instantly recognizable. ; 
Without any doubt, retailers who 
demand such a blend of opposites fail 
to grasp the essential nature of good 
package design. “Packaging,” explains 
one package designer, “is a constant 
jockeying to stand out.” To the manu- 
facturer, merchandising considerations 
must come first. 3 
The real dilemma, in short, is to sat- 
isfy the technical requirements of the 
retailer without destroying the real 
function of a modern package: to be 
noticed favorably by the shopper, and 
to be picked up. | 
How to do this? Comments from re- 
tailers suggest an answer. The single 
most important thing to come out of 
Tide’s study is that retailers are con- 
vinced advertisers (and their ad agen- 
cies) don’t really know what sells at 
the retail level, that they have little un- 
derstanding of retail operation. Perhaps. 
a more intense effort on the part of 
advertisers, agencies and package de- 
signers to meet retail executives half-. 
way on common problems might pay 
off in greater understanding on both 
sides—and in more effective packaging. 
| 
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Advertising to Industry 14 


At year’s end, here is 
a progress report on 
TIDE’s continuing series 

@ 
Industrial —— 2rvretheprenswhen 
industrial executives 
read industrial ads— 


advertising the impact on thinking, 


the impact on buying. 

h This article tells what 
as actions are taken, and 

2 how often, and what 
umpact use has been made of 
the TIDE studies by ad- 


vertisers. Here also is 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


what's coming up in 
1958. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNERS 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS 


PURCHASING 
~ AGENTS 


PLANT 


CW ANCIAL . 
MANAGERS 


EXECUTIVES 


PRESIDENTS AND 
BOARD CHAIRMEN 


MAINTENANCE ~ 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


METALLURGISTS CHEMISTS 
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Actions taken 
by 10 classes 
of executives after 
reading Industrial 


Advertisements 


(compiled from TIDE studies 
of Executives’ Reading—1957) 


Industrial Engineers 


Reduced maintenance cos*s ..........+-- 90% 
Im provedaquality <=. S-cisues s+ + sce rls w'eietese 90% 
Gost sreduchion se. eects soe eas: sae. s 85% 
_ Simplified manufacturing .............- 80% 
inereasedscapacity rtay-y.. aie e% sake sas bores 75% 
Improved materials ............. 00000. 75% 
Improved appearance ............-.--. 70% 
Simplifed processes ...............200. 70% 
Improvements in design components...... 70% 
Higher speeds and feeds .............. 65% 
PATE KESEGEHE aia, laiete tases? o wlernie tule bie a 65% 
Reducedsspoilage® so... ocecatelaceaie bovescitesane 65% 
Improved -finishes oo. Si cues sce lewtee 60% 
Improved automatic features ........... 50% 
Dattercontrolinsy cscs. captgt = <'s weedeat 50% 
Eliminated shut downs ................ 45% 
Reduced assembly steps ................ 45% 
Improvedssatety sai asts a a aclan ames eee 40% 
Power economy ......... cee cee ee eens 40% 


During 1957, Tide published 13 sep- 

arate reports in its continuing study 

~ entitled, “What happens after industrial 

executives read industrial advertising?” 

This adds up to a lot words, and a lot 
of information. 

The series examined the reaction to 
industrial advertising of 10 major classi- 
fications of industrial executives, in- 
cluding industrial engineers, production 
managers, purchasing agents, industrial 


Economy anifirst cost’... <tc - ce cteyeirs sip pens = 40% 
Improved plastics. ........+seeee wees ees 35% 
Lower cost per hour of use ............- 35% 
Improved employe morale .............+ 35% 
Utilized smaller space .:...-.....0+5000 35% 
Cut construction costs ...........+++66- 35% 
Obtained personnel ...........+.--+0e 20% 


Purchasing Agents 


Learning about new products .........-. 95% 
Ways to reduce costs .......-:+4--- 1.86% 
Learning about improvements 

BVOld) pPrOGUCHS. «mse rate. eles dione el suter a 77% 
Increase list of sources) «1.0. cs ele eee vis 72% 
Obtain new catalogs .....-.......s+0-- 69% 
Obtain, free samples: .5.4.chou cates sionemiera yes 63% 
Suggestions for other company 

departinentss” cern ccranieiete og tt orane lohan s 63% 
Find out about useful tests & trials 

available ds ici oe saver. yhuslemvallate spacious 59% 
See the appearance of products displayed.54% 
Find new systems for office use ........ 54% 


Form opinions about reliability of a source. 46% 
Get analysis of how a product is made... .46% 


Locate reliable distributors ............. 41% 
Locate nearby sales offices of venders... .41% 
Appraise market conditions ............ 41% 
Obtain product case histories ........... 36% 
Reduce costs of record keeping .......... 32% 
Aid production department to increase 

OULD Uti rrr ra runletaln eierbretenn re cael swae aie: tate 27% 


Learn ways to increase operating speed. ..23% 
Learn about improvements in service 


Guarantees: = iiztos beeen eee: 23% 
Financial Executives 
Suggested new systems ........... 63.3% 
Discovered new products............ ». 36.3% 
Improved accounting techniques ....... 36.3% 
Located suppliers ...............2.4.. 31.5% 
Improved records management......... 31.5% 
Provided technical data .............. 26.3% 
Aided credit management ......... ,. 15.7% 
Cut costs of handling payroll ......... 15.7% 
Originated new project .............. 15.7% 
Obtained credit information .......... 10.5% 
Suggested tax savings...4.......+-.... 10.5% 
Aided financial supervision............ 10.5% 
Safeguarded financial information ..... 10.5% 
Suggested acquisition opportunities ....10.5% 
Located new plants sites ............. 5.3% 
Obtained reputation of supplier ...... 5.3% 
Suggested capital investment .......... 5.3% 


designers, finance officers, plant man- 
agers, presidents and chairmen, main- 
terlance superintendents, metallurgists, 
chemical engineers. 

In addition, executives in these im- 
portant companies were interviewed in 
depth with tape-recorders: Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Co., Coca-Cola Co., 


_ American Machine & Foundry Co., 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Corp., 


é 
Simplified handling of receipts .......- 5.3% 
Located new working capital .......... 5.3% 
Industrial Designers Pe 
Identify new materials ........-....+-- 96% 
Report new mechanisms .......-.-+-«-. 77% 
Identify materials suppliers .........-.. 73%. 
Suggest product components .........-. 70% 
Reduce: product: cost * .. .t/.<5 2. meee 69% 
Offer alternative processes .......-.... 65% © 
Simplify product manufacture .......... 65% - 
Suggest new finishes ...........:-.+--- 62% _ 
Obtain alternate parts suppliers ........ 57% 
Apply automation to production ....... 52% 
Increase product durability ............. 51% 
Reduce rate of parts wear ............. 51% 
Obtain substitute materials’............. 51% ~ 
Increase product applications ........-.. 47% 
Cut product assembly steps ............. 44% 
Suggest new style .............- oo 37% 
Suggest new accessories .............- 37% 
- Increase product strength ...........--. 27% 
Improve product safety ................ 20% 
Eliminate non-essential parts ........... 27% 
Increase product capacity .............. 16% 
Avoid scarcity of raw materials ......... 25% 
Add new merchandising feature to ; 
PCODUCE sean Siauy sce ete stetdlcenteun eevee een 24% — 
Identify new packaging schemes ........ 20% 
Increase product sizes & forms .......... 13% 
Reduce electric power requirements ..... 13% 
Production Managers ~ 
Cut materials handling costs ........... 77 Yom 
Improved tooling design ............... 
Selection of original equipment 
Replacement of equipment ............. 
Increased ‘outpul’~..25 Yc uslonctttoet oe ate 
Reduction of unit costs ..............4-- 
Selection of metals and alloys .......... 
Increased ‘scifety <sgrrisij.seticee me dee eae 
Evaluation of methods .............. eras 
Improved product design .............. 
Increased automatic control ........... S. 
Improved product finishes ............. 
Simplified production process ..........- é 
Reduced production spoilage ............ 
Increased plant capacity ............... 
Improved employe relations............. 
Reduced production down-time .......... 
Increased automatic assembly .......... 
Aided in materials specifications I 
Reduced maintenance costs .............; 


American-Bosch-Arma Corp., Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inland Steel Co. 7 

Executives in more than 485 com- 
panies contributed data, interviews, 
tape recordings or written reports to the 
studies. All reports included the names — 
of the executives, their titles, company 
names. The reports quoted them di- 
rectly. The executives participated vol-_ 
untarily, without compensation. The 
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fmproved plant layout ....... Roles pce rok 30% 
Aid in selection of plastics ............. 30% 
Betton User Ot Space: 4. vk« bm oles oan eieue ae 27% 
Cut raw materials waste ...........+.-. 27% 
Improved product packaging ........... 27% 
Cut non-productive supervisory time ...... 27% 
Reduced dust and fire hazards .......... 23% 
Reduced new plant costs ..........+..5. 22% 
Improved appearance of plant .......... 13% 
improved employe health facilities ...... 13% 
improved efficiency of power use ....... 13% 


Plant Managers 


Production equipment aided ............ 90% 


Materials handling equipment bought ....90% 
Maintenance equipment improved ....... 80% 
Increased quality of inspection ......... 75% 
Reduced operating costs .......-.-..+-. 75% 
Improved quality of output ............. 75% 
‘Increased plant capacity ...........++6- 70% 
Better control of processes ............. 70% 
Greater employe conveniences .......... 70% 
Selected superior materials ............. 70% 
Better safety ....... See velon gee caer dinars 65% 
SS pd TAT ne nee eae 65% 
PeMERSCULTCIHOM oes sos e224 ee ere wsee wo ee 65% 
Utilized smaller space ...........0.0055 60% 
Increased automation uses..........+.-- 60% 
Eliminated accidents ............2-0-005 60% 
Better power utilization ...............- 60% 
Better equipment layout ..............65 55% 
Elimination of waste .......4..6. 8.00 50% 
Improved plant ventilation.............. 50% 
(Ete UC ye le | (ER 13) a 50% 
Installed air conditioning ............50% 
Improved plant operating standards ..... 45% 
Reduced assembly steps ............... 40% 
SUT COMSTFUCTION COSTS (6. eee siee 35% 
Better job order system .............4-: 35% 
Systematized salvage disposal .......... 35% 
Improved water supply .............--- 30% 


Upgraded exterior grounds ............ 20% 


Presidents & Board Chairmen 


New equipment purchased.............. 80% 
New materials purchased .............. 65 % 
Reduction of costs made ............... 55% 
timproved packaging ..,......e.0.c40-- 55% 
Technical services used ......-..2- 00400. 55% 
Improved employe relations ............ 45% 
Improved financial aspects............-- 40% 
‘Installed control systems ...........++.. 40% 


total elapsed time for the study, from its 
in¢eption to now has been 19 months. 
What have been the findings so far? 
In brief, all the articles agree on these 
points: 
e Industrial advertising is an important 
factor contributing to the industrial 
progress of the U.S. 
© Some two-thirds of executives (in all 
functions) can cite specific examples of 
advances in industrial equipment, meth- 
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Modernized! plarit =< siwania. scree cir oleos ese 40% 
Used: Gutomationumsausinc sees Sale rian - 40% 
Simplified processes .........+0-00005- 35% 
Aided plant construction ............... 35% 
Located markets ............0eeeeeeeee 35% 
Improved shipping ...........6+0.s0005 25% 
Recruited personnel ............+-2005- 25% 
Learned about patents .............+-5- 20% 
Obtained consultants ................-- 15% 
Improved style or design .............-. 15% 
Selected advertising mediums .......... 15% 
Analyzed plant sites ...........0-..0-- 15% 
Gut Pow. SracOsts) sac ater caste catalase Sates, « 10% 
Obtained distributors ............+++- 10% 


Maintenance Superintendents 


Reduce maintenance costs ............. 83% 
Buy new equipment ...........2+-.--- 77% 
Locate new suppliers ...2........+-+.4+- 77% 
Improve plant appearance............-- 77% 
Improve plant safety ................4. 77% 
Improve floor maintenance ............ 77% 
Promote plant cleanliness ............-. 72% 
Purchase new materials ..............- 72% 
Promote good housekeeping ........... 72% 
Aid plant electrification .............+. 66% 
Substitute. machine methods for 
haridyroperdtions: yr.;-r2- ec ssderes- eiecne 66% 
Improve plant illumination.............. 61% 
Reduce fire hazards in plant ........... 61% 
Improve plant painting ................ 61% 
Simplify processes .......-..-00eeeeeee 50% 
Improve exterior grounds ............-. 50% 
Improve materials handling ............ 50% 
Reduce ‘accidents ©. 02.20.0035 idea de. 2,0 50% 
Improve power maintenance ........... 44% 
Install automation: < ih or ave diane ns 38% 
Improve employe rest rooms ..........-. 38% 
Modernize shipping department ......... 38% 
Improve employe parking lots .......... 38% 
Improve employe locker rooms ......... 38% 
Reduce machine idle time ..........+... 33% 
Reduce maintenance inventory size ...... 33% 
Reduce job time for specific jobs ........ 27% 
Improve inventory controls ............. 27% 
Reduce insurance costs ...........-++4-. 27% 
Chemists 
Locate new materials .........-..++005- 66% 
Aid in equipment selection ............. 66% 
Process improvement ........-.-2+eeee- 60% 
Use of substitute materials ............. 53% 


ods and operations achieved by their 
companies as a result of applying infor- 
mation originally obtained from read- 
ing ads. 
e Almost all (95%) executives read cer- 
tain specific types of articles and ad- 
vertisements in order to keep abreast of 
developments in methods, equipment, 
supplies and processes offered by ad- 
vertisers. 

More specifically, executives reported 


improve) laboratory .).. 52... .06 ue oe 46% 
Develop new products ...........-.+.. 46% 
Improve Safety his... <ig'cietia a1 therecenes engine 46% 
Reduce production costs .............-- 40% 
Expand’ product Uses 7.5 «2-75. acces deletes 40% 
Learn about patents .........-.0.-0000 40% 
Improve packaging ................-5- 33% 
Improve production methods ............ 33% 
Identify new markets ...........+.--6- 33% 
Incredse OUtpUT fm. ctx cicero. an Sota ae 26% 
Eliminate "Waste ss «0.2. ve rusc seeanancanes 26% 
Gut power COSTS si.%5 «1sesi-tein.ctecietes pepe 40% 
Assure. quality ss, o.ctws sre 5 termietrol erm 20% 
Simplify*process us, 9. ste ehe eeae ee 20% 
Obtain technical services ............... 13% 
Install better controls .................. 13% 
Aid researches a> rave spe Mare a ee 13% 
Aid employe relations ................. 13% 
Obtain consultcnts =) ss sw -alsnie ee eee 6% 
improve style or design ................ 6% 
Conserve water supply ................ 6% 
Metallurgists 
Improve laboratory facilities ............ 71% 
Buy new equipment ...........0.6.000. 71% 
Use new metals S02 sn. cae. ee ee 65 % 
Locate new suppliers ..............-..- 57% 
Specify new alloys’: 2.n..ic0 1h. bene eae 52% 
Reduce manufacturing costs ......2..... 30% 
Purchase new materials ................ 26% 
Improve product appearance ........... 26% 
Improve employe know-how ........... 26% 
Simplify. processesencw. -. eae caen ae 21% 
Improve employe education ............ 21% 
Improve product durability ............. 21% 
lMprove: foundry: <esu. vidas te nee eee 17% 
Improve product finishes ............... 17% 
Reduce inspection tasks ................ 17% 
Improve employe productivity .......... 17% 
Improve product safety ..............4. 17% 
Reduce job time for specific jobs ........ 17% 
Substitute machine methods for hand 
Operations sei sis. <i cia els eke alone eure 13% 
Reduce scrap civ accuses uel a ste,a, 011 Bares sistas 13% 
Reduce hazards in plant ............... 13% 
Improve materials handling ............ 13% 
Reduce rejects and losses ............4:, 8% 
Improve ease of assembly .............- 8% 
Improve tool maintenance .............. 8% 
Installcautomation: sae... eel a eee 4%. 
Modernize machine shop ...........-..- 4% 
Maintain inventory controls ............ 4% 
Improve assembly of parts ............- 4% 


in the studies that they read, on the 
average, more than six hours per 
week, every week. They read at least 
four publications, and some read as 
many as 12. Coca-Cola president Wil- 
liam E. Robinson, for example, reads 
four or five hours per work-day. Said 
Robinson: “I realized after some years 
in the newspaper business that I found 
a considerable amount of news in ads 
themselves. and I finally got to be 
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How executives follow-up ads... 


Refer ad to engineers .......... +++++-,80% — Ask for delivery dates and quantities 
Clipst ad: tao eee Se tod eee neler 75% availablalc <5: sss © at ohh, ol are naa eerorolens 
Refer ad to production manager ........ 65% Order test quantity .......-.+eesrereeee 
Refer ad to designer .......-...ceeeeeee 65% Ask for research report on item ......... 
P id Compare with other data .............. 50% Request demonstration of item ......... 
rest ents Fill out reader service cards ............ 45% Get opinions of other users ..........-. 
Request manufacturers’ catalog ......... 45% Request complete technical data ......... 
Refer ad to purchasing agent ........... 40% Write for more information ............ 
Request price data f. css « sisie ae cinus ae 35% Call a local distributor ...........-.... E 
Ask for producers test data ...........5. 35%  Askasalesmantocall .............+.+- : 
Fill out reader service cards ............. 95% Get opinions from near-by users ......... 45%. 
Request manufacturing catalog .......-. 85% Compare with previous filed data ....... 40% 
Writes for more information ............ T5oaee Writarcimemoltorsome other departments. 40%_ 
. 9, 5 
Plant Clip out the ad for reference ..........-. 75% Call up a local distributor ...........++. 35% 
Ask manufacturer to send salesman ...... 65% ‘Reker aoolicetion ehdinbering sateen 25% 
Managers Request demonstration of product ....... 50% x 3 9 = a = 
Request coniplate technical data’ 2s... 50% Ask for manufacturer’s test data ........ 20 70 
Request sample of material ............ 50% Ask purchasing department to get data . 20% 
Order trial quantity for test ............ 50% Ask standards department for comparison. 15%, 
Clipvout-thevadsaicte. ina etes oe Ae oe 66% — Refer ad to production manager ......... 13% 
Request complete technical data ........ 53% Get opinions of others ............--+-- 13%. 
Refer a laboratory .......+.esee seen es ae Check delivery dates ............-.04-. 13%, 
Discuss in conferences .............0.. 46% Compare with other data .........00+. 13%. 
Request manufacturers’ catalog ......... 46% ; a 
. Verify reports of uses ...........--0+5- 13% 
Routeto' asSocicates = do.aiocisn tices Ate 40% F ; d ae j 6%. 
Fill out Reader Service cards ............ 33% Refer ads. 0 designers 0335-7 ae 4 
° . . A 
Chemists Request’ samples (jas secs ees acc sede 33% Call up a local distributor -/.. 1iitisekoe 6a 
Ask ‘salesman: foveal) sicccceun cree eee 33% Verify guarantees ...........0+ss++04: 6% 
Order trial ‘quantityoauascumteesc ciel cues nets 26% Ask application data .......-+..++++++5 6% 
Request'test dataajio neh deere nae 26% Check price comparisons ............-+ 6% 
Filecuntililater/ a. tigk ae akoapioee cyt 26% Check up on claims ......-.....++++00s 6% 
Digest-data‘for file .2..n00ateeet aout 26% Visit advertiser’s plant ...........4...- 6% 
Refer ad to purchasing agent ........... 26% Contact advertiser’s chemists ........... 6% 
Write for other information ,..........- 26%. | Ask consultant about it ..............+- 6%: 
Fill out reader service cards ............ 78%. - . Call: local: distributor=. 34. -7.)..0 set oles 21 %o 
Request complete technical data ......... 74% Compare with other data .......3... as 17% 
Write for more information ..........-- hk Request application engineering service . .17% 
Request monufactorerisiataleg? a7 -mia, 65% Request demonstration .............-+. 13% 
Chip out, cid ata rey eteresceset- 1c easlateraee notes 60% =f ye on 
e “ E 5 Get other opinions .............4-4+4-. 13% 
Metallurgis ts Order trial) quetntityahe ore :otcie ototenes steno ai 43% ote Gis 8% 
Refer ad to engineers’...........-000:- 39% sein em Lad etal Se b 
Request price data ©. ::.2.«..2-. 4-40 35% Refer ad to purchasing agent ........... 8% 
Ask salesman to call. ....¢0..2.5.0..% 0. 30% Ask for delivery data and quantities : 
: FS 
Ask for research report on item ......... 26% available s. 50sisiet-0 ot tues Se ag eae eS . 8% 
Ask for producer’s test data ............ 21% Refer ad to designer .............-.--- 4% 
Request manufacturer’s catalog.......... 88% Ask for data on delivery dates and 
eae . o/ 
Fill out reader service cards ............ 83% quantities available .....-....++..++- 38% 
Cliptoutsaditee tod tam nate chars dtr 77% _ Call up local distributor ............... 33% 
: Request complete technical data ........ 72% Request application engineering service . .33% 
Maintenance ; Write for more information ............ 66% ©“ Ksk-salesman fo-call ici teen eee 27% 
° Request price datd ..........2+5eeeees 66% Rofartadiia has; 27% 
j : purchasing agent ........... 7 7c 
5 . 9 ; 
Superintendents Compare with other data ............-- ae Ask for producer's test data @-auk aman 27% 
Order trial quantity for test .........--- 44% ; of 
Sass 6 Refer ad to production manager ......-.. 22% 
Get opinions of other users ............- 44% P ? 9 
Refer ad to engineers ..............++- hace hee adsto  désianen hs ie aia eaatarks 
Request demonstration of item .......... 38% Ask for research report on item .......-. 22% 
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Some objectives of executives when reading ads 


Chemists’ objectives when 
reading industrial ads 


To keep up-to-date .......... 86% 
SQ eOEE TACOS oe veskcs hens bw esis 79% 
To plan new projects......... 66% 
To get new materials ........ 60% 
To find new items .......... 60% 
To locate suppliers.......... 53% 
To solve a current problem... .46% 
To improve processes ........ 40% 
To get alternate sources...... 33% 
MOPCUIACOSIS: Vo. ets awa ees 33% 
‘To improve product features. ..26% . 
To aid employe education ....20% 
To verify opinions Sealey pa Seek oe 13% 
To aid employe convenience. .: 6% 


almost dependent on advertising for 
certain types of news. 

“T can hardly remember an occasion 
in reading advertising when I didn’t 
get some important news — you might 
say information — that was not in the 
news columns. This is almost constant, 
so it isn’t a question of remembering 
one or two instances—it’s really quite 
continuous. There are thousands and 
thousands of instances.” 

Like Robinson, a great many execu- 
tives spend considerable time reading 
ads. Some like Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. project leader J. F. Abere, 
spend as much as 50% of their reading 
time on ads. Others, like Merck & Com- 
pany’s William L. Benson, spend more. 

In the field of action taken by ex- 
Hecutives after reading ads, the record 
is even more impressive. During 1957 
there were more than 250 specific ac- 
tions taken by executives who contrib- 
uted to Tide’s series. The types of buy- 
ing influence exerted by industrial ad- 
vertising is immensely varied (see 


_ The products purchased and installed 
jas a result of reading industrial adver- 
tising (reported on during the series) 
included more than 200 individual 
items. They ranged in variety from 
silicones and plastics, through pow- 
ered metals and complex alloys, elec- 
ronic apparatus and machinery, ma- 
erials handling equipment, power sup- 
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Maintenance superintendents’ 
objectives when 
reading industrial ads 


Wor redvce costs 7. iin. ce ek 98% 
Keep informed on technical 

GSpPecisha.k Moet ny. sos 83% 
Improve maintenance 

PrOCeSSegrrats pois pi Gt nse go oa 77% 
Get ideas for equipment 

madinténance= .os 6 6. oes 5 77% 
Plan future projects ......... 66% 
To solve a current problem... .66% 
Improve plant layout ........ 54% 
Improve standard methods... .54% 
Locate new suppliers ........ 50% 
Get new equipment ........ 44% 


plies and equipment, to industrial tools 
and instruments. In the aggregate these 
purchases constitute direct evidence 
that there is a vital and primary influ- 
ence upon buying exerted by facts con- 
tained in industrial advertisements. 

Then, too, there is significant and 
direct evidence that a wide range and a 
specific frequency of purchasing of- in- 
dustrial products occurs after informa- 
tion is originally obtained from ads by 
the reader. For example, Pyromet Co. 
metallurgist Robert L. Ray reports that 
buying results 10% of the time, while 
DeLaval Separator Co. chief chemist 
and metallurgist Andrew E. Merget 
(among others) reports that buying re- 
sulted fully 50% of the time. 

The list of industrial processes in 
which the results of reading (and buy- 
ing) have been applied is truly endless. 
Here’s a sample: atomic energy, auto- 
mation systems, brazing, contour-turn- 
ing, continuous casting, carbide-facing, 
diamond polishing, electroplating, 
grinding, heat-treating lubrication, 
metal bonding, metal ceramics, metal 
coating, packaging, photo-micrography, 
polishing, powder metallurgy, precipi- 
tation hardening, rustproofing, salt bath 


cleaning, shell molding, steel produc-. 


tion, surface finishing, testing, vacuum 
metallizing, wax-compound lubrication, 
welding, wire-drawing. 

The reports established that this im- 
pressive record of results from indus- 


Metallurgists’ objectives when 
reading industrial ads 


Keep informed on technical 


Gspects Tec nee e en eee 95% 
Study new metals .......... 60% 
Improve metalworking 

Processes. Lows feces, Be bow ee 52% 
Plan future projects ......... 52% 
Solve a current problem ..... 48% 
Obtain research data ........ 48% 
Get ideas for production _ 

fechnique>:. <. 8% 15505 Phat 43% 
Get new equipment ......... 43% 
Fo reduce. costs: Sigur 39% 
Locate new suppliers ........ 35% 
Improve standard methods ...35% 
Improve production 

specifications’... .- meossiecir 17% 


trial advertising is in part due to a vari- 
ety of efficient (and elaborate) systems 
for following up the information con- 
tained in ads (see charts). It was also 
learned that information contained in 
industrial ad copy often goes into per- 
manent use by the reader's company, 
in the purchasing, engineering, produc- 
tion or other technical information de- 
partments. 

As a further indication of the value 
of Tide’s study to industrial advertisers, 
many major industries, including chemi- 
cals, electrical products, metals, ma- 
chinery and industrial supplies, have 
used one or more of the individual 
studies to inform top management, 
sales and other executives about the 
actions which are taken after ads are 
read. 

A number of industrial, manufactur- 
ing, advertising organizations, and 
trade associations included discussion 
of these studies in their regular meet- 
ing sessions. Business publishers have 
used the studies in educational confer- 
ences with their salesmen. 

In short, the reaction to Tide’s series 
demonstrates the real need that exists 
for detailed information on the impact 
of industrial advertising. To meet that 
need, Tide will continue the series into 
1958. Reports will be presented cov- 
ering such fields as construction man- 
agers, electronics engineers, executives 
and architects. a 
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® 
MEDIA OUTLOOK 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


Some thoughts as 
the new year starts 


Concensus among the media is that 
1958 can be a pretty good year for 
them—provided they work hard enough 
at the job. Sounds trite, but oddly 
enough it’s a considerable switch for 
many. 

Toughest question the media face 
is where & how to apply the effort. 
One cue comes from Life, which now 
has what it calls a marketing division. 
Idea is to sell not just a company’s 
brass on the magazine, but everybody 
important at its regional branches and 
along its distribution line. What few 
realize is that Curtis pioneered that 
sort of selling a couple of years ago, 
masterminded for Satevepost by the 
late Morton Bailey. 

Rise of the “depth sell” makes it 
tougher than ever for the smaller 
media, But the trend is unmistakable. 


Mea Ko KK 


One thing wed particularly like to 
see this year: the end of subliminal 
advertising, a half-laughable, _ half- 
ghastly idea that contributes absolutely 
nothing to a marketer’s sales knowledge 
or ‘his self-respect. 


Kip kee 


Perverse or not, we're for widespread 
tests this year of pay-as-you-see tele- 
vision, but relegated to UHF channels 


only. Another unlikely prospect we 
hope for: the catching on of color 
television. 


FEI OP KF KE 


Crucial, we think, is some solution 
socn to the controversial problem of 
what media can reasonably be expected 
to supply advertisers in the way of au- 
dience information. The National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Assn.~ has aban- 
-doned its idea for a uniform Media 
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_ments are painful “premotion-ese. 


File. The Advertising Research Foun- 
dation is stalemated with its Consumer 
Magazine Audience Study. The Audit 
Bureau of Circulations’ agreement to 
count (but not to classify) the free part 


. . . ? 
of business papers’ circulation doesn’t: 


go far enough for many industrial ad- 
vertisers. Reason for these failures by 
advertisers is plain: the media are sup- 
posed to foot the bill for the projects 
and thus they're in the driver’s seat— 
at least right now. But what next? How 
about some policy talks instead of pres- 
sure tactics? 


* KE Ke ok 


While we’re on the subject, let’s have 
a college try by ARF’s chairman, Wal- 
lace Wulfeck, or by its president, Wil- 
liam Hart, to save the research organi- 
zation from the inevitable consequence 
of. the magazine audience study’s dif- 
ficulties. Whether ARF realizes it or 
not, the future now is not bright for 
any medium to allow ARF to research 
it freely. The magazine study was 
ARF’s first venture into media research 
and it will doubtlessly be its last unless 
something is done. Media may want 
ARF simply to “validate” research, but 
that’s not what other members have in 
mind. One way out is to explain com- 
plete ARF plans for that All Media 
Study of which the magazine study is 
supposedly a key part. Why all the 
secrecy when ARF’s future as a dy- 
namic research organization is what 
is really at stake? 


Ke Sea 


Shouldn’t Television Advertising Bu- 
reaus Norman Cash count to 10 be- 
fore he talks? Too often, his pronounce- 
” For 
instance, charging that the New York 
Times reported a slowdown in televi- 
sion buying because its own: circula- 
tion is off (it isn’t). Or declaring that 
competing media may have influenced | 


' editorial excellence with a prize tha 


‘tures are as successful as the last one. 


\ 
a Kovacs? 


“ernment use its power in the whol 


en te a” VE Be a” = 
eS ha ae Hie by Py Sia 
; oe aa 4 


BAe Tol ce to ee 


television programing a bore. | . 
rar ca 2 ae 
The Magazine Publishers Assn. face 


a tough job nobody talks much. about, 
That’s getting the Benjamin Franklin 
Awards to do for magazines what the 
Pulitzers do for newspapers — credit 


has glamour. The five-year “anony- 
mous” grant that was supposed to, but 
didn’t, establish the Franklin awards 4 in 
that realm ends this year. ‘ 


KOLA TK, RE 


As for the “editorial” part of media, 
were 100% for pre-testing television 
programs. Why not? One bright trend 
on television’s program horizon: Gen= 
eral Motors reportedly seeks a “TV 


czar’ to make sure all its television ven= 


That’s the job category Sylvester Lo 
(“Pat”) Weaver fills for Kaiser Alumi- 
num. Why not, though, experiment’ 
with the idea that the man sought need 
not be the executive type? How about 
the creative type, such as a Caesar or 


FO IO IO 


Inspiring “journalism,” incidentally, 
came last year not just from newspapers | 
and television’ (especially, the latter's 
interviews with Krushchev and Tito). 
Both Life and CBS Radio did tremen- 
dous jobs on the Galindez-Murphy 
mystery involving the Dominican Re- 
public. k 
Hopefully, somebody this? year will 
tackle the job the Atlantic’s December 
issue on “Communications” promised} 
to do but didn’t. Anybody who read 
the issue will know how far it fell short 


tus posed: “Are we in danger of re=: 
ceiving so much information that the 


inadequate? Does the economic weight: 
of the big corporations and foundanay 


are being weighed? How should obvi 


and international? And specifically 
what is the foreseeable future for pub-| 
lishing, for TV and radio, for adver- 
tising?” 6.5% ql 


KE KOR KOE 


Of the most talked-about recent ad! 
campaigns, one ran in the newspapers! 
(Schaefer beer), one on_ television) 
(Piel’s), one gained first fame in the 
magazines (Marlboro) but two > wont 


magazine costs? 
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FORECAST 


Advertisers worried about magazine advertising costs would do well to watch 
the promotional presentations coming from the Magazine Publishers’ Assn. in 
the next year or so. One of them may be the tip-off to a new attitude toward 
costs in the publishing industry. 


The reason: publishers, led by MPA, are gradually edging toward the kind of 
scientific cost-control and operational budgeting that has kept business 
publications profitable for years. 


MPA has been exploring with the accounting firm of J. K. Lasser & Co. the possi- 
bility of a magazine cost book similar to the series prepared by Lasser for 
Associated Business Publications and National Business Publications. These 
continuing cost studies provide detailed yardsticks for every conceivable 

cost and revenue item in publishing. They're compiled from confidential in- 
formation on operations fed to Lasser by publishers. With a good cost book, 
publishers can see at a glance where their costs are out of line with the 
industry as a whole. 


Until recently, when consumer magazines finally decided to close ranks and work 
together, publishers were extremely reluctant to reveal the inner workings 

of their business to anyone, even to an auditor, if they thought competitors 
could make the slightest use of the data. 


The result, says one magazine executive: “Costs are figured by the seat of 
the pants.” 


The scheme to develop unified cost data has been in the MPA hopper for years. 
It ground to a halt 18 months ago, was reactivated recently by Popular 
Science publisher Ralph Flynn’s business management committee. 


Three exploratory studies have already been completed (two of which have been 
released to MPA membership): personnel practices, clerical personnel, 
subscription fulfillment personnel. 


If and when the publishers decide to compose their differences and cooperate 
on a full-scale cost study, advertisers can expect to hear about it. While 

the cost book will be (like the business publication versions) highly 
confidential, some kind of presentation will be built on it, to convince 
advertisers that publishers aren’t just raising rates out of sheer avarice. 


The controversial television station coverage studies issued by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
are due for an addition. NCS number three, updating television coverage 
figures since 1956, will probably be in the hands of subscribers this summer. 


Each time Nielsen issues one of these, the industry is rent with controversy 
over its value and its accuracy. The latest is likely to make as much noise 
as its predecessors. Here’s why: 


The basis for a station’s salability to national spot advertisers is its 
coverage: how many homes in how many counties it can claim as an audience. 
Nielsen’s basis for measuring coverage is considered overly liberal by some 
agencies. 


What's new with 
ARF’'s magazine 
study: 


Mutual is 
stirring around: 


Correction: 


As a result, many agencies devise their own cut-off points for deciding whether 
or not a county should be credited to a station. Cut-off is often where 
viewing level for a county drops more than 50% from the next highest county. 


The bitterness results from the conflicting claims of stations and agencies. 
One hope: NCS number three promises a finer definition of coverage than its 
predecessors offered. 


Now that the Advertising Research Foundation’s controversial magazine 
audience study has been referred to the Magazine Publishers’ Assn. for 
evaluation, you can expect it to quietly disappear for at least three months. 


The study will go first to MPA’s Magazine Advertising Bureau committee, then 
to the research sub-committee for detailed soul-searching. What will happen 
then is anybody's guess. 


One clue: MPA may try to shift attention from the audience study to a project 
of its own. 


MPA has been exploring a plan to measure the qualitative impact of different 
media; e.g., the role of magazines vs. the role of television from a 

motivational research viewpoint. There’s a proposal up for consideration from 
Chicago’s Social Research, Inc., which claims to be able to do the job at 
reasonable cost. 


Paul Roberts’ Mutual Broadcasting System is finally taking steps to translate 
promises about the radio network’s future into specifics—and backed by hard 
cash. 


MBS has applied for a permit to build an FM< station in San Francisco. 
Estimated cost: about $17,000. On the surface, an FM station doesn’t seem to 
promise much to advertisers interested in network radio. But the implications 
are important. 


The FM station (first of seven Mutual will buy or build) will strengthen 
Mutual’s network service. Traditionally, MBS has been strongest in small 
markets off American Telephone & Telegraph’s main transcontinental cable. 
About 40% of Mutual’s affiliates are served by the so-called C lines, which 
provide transmission little better than ordinary telephone wire. FM stations . 
are capable of relaying strong signals to these stations without the use of wires. ~ 
Second, MBS is thinking in terms of a future good-music network service to ride 
the boom in hi-fi equipment sales. 


The improvement in current transmission, and the interest in FM broadcasting 
for its own sake, point to the continued interest by Mutual in music 
programing. Obviously, Roberts thinks the salvation of his network lies in 
music-&-news programing, not in traditional network entertainment. 


In Tide’s recent article, The Squeeze on Magazines (December 13, 1957, page © 
19), the cost-per-thousand circulation for Grit was erroneously reported as 
$7.53. Actually, Grit’s cost-per-thousand in 1957 was $3.94, a substantial 
decrease from 1950's $4.27. 
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Eberhard-Faber’s Horne 


prepares to diversify 


Exactly one year ago, Eberhard- 
Faber, one of the country’s top four 
pencil makers (the others: Eagle, Venus; 
Dixon) moved its manufacturing plant 
from a crowded factory in Brooklyn to 
a streamlined plant at Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.). The new plant occupies only 
seven acres of the company’s 32-acre 
plantsite—one indication, according to 
Eberhard-Faber’s newly promoted mar- 
keting vice-president John D. Horne, 
that the company is on the verge of a 
sizable product diversification. 
~ Horne, who until this month, was 
Eberhard-Faber’s sales vice-president, 
will head a newly formed marketing 
division encompassing three depart- 
ments (sales, advertising and general 
merchandising), with the heads of each 
department reporting directly to Horne. 
Reason for the new marketing depart- 
ment, according to Horne, is the need 
to tighten up Eberhard-Faber’s entire 
marketing structure, with an eye to 
major expansion, into products outside 

e writing instrument field. 

Until a few years ago, says Horne, 
Eberhard-Faber was an “old-line mer- 
handising company” whose main em- 
phasis was on selling to dealers rather 
than to consumers. In 1954 the ad- 

ertising policy was altered: instead of 
mly its traditional business paper 
schedule, Eberhard pushed four-color 


ads in consumer magazines. 


This year, Eberhard-Faber’s ad 
pudget will be the same as 1957: $500,- 
00, all of it in print media (via Ander- 
jon & Cairns). In addition to art 
magazines and business publications, 
our-color ads will appear in Business 


Eberhard-Faber’s Horne: 
25 acres for new products 


Week, Satevepost, Time and Newsweek. 
The ads will feature pictures of a sin- 
gle blonde model each time, who Horne 
believes will serve as a “recognition 
factor’ for the company. The model 
will demonstrate one particular E-F 
product in each ad, though others will 
be mentioned in the logo. 
Eberhard-Faber makes more than 
3,000 products, the largest number 
made by any single company in the 
writing-instrument field. Included in 
the product line is the ball point pen, 
which Horne says has taken its place 
in the writing instrument picture with- 
out substantially affecting pencil sales. 
“The pencil is still the original point 
of contact between man and _ idea,” 


(Continued on p. 46) 


13 PROOFS 
OF INDUSTRIAL 

ADVERTISING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL 


In its February 8 issue, 
TIDE published the first of 
a series of continuing studies 
on what happens when in- 
dustrial advertising is read 
by specialized classes of ex- 
ecutives in industry. Since 
then, 13 studies have ap- 
peared, and each is available 
as a reprint (25 cents each). 
The categories covered thus 
far include the following: 


Industrial engineers 
Production executives 
Purchasing executives 
Industrial designers 
Financial executives 
Summary of applications 
Plant managers 


Company presidents, 
board chairmen 


Maintenance 
superintendents 


Metallurgists 
Chemists 


Write TIDE, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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“Flavor so deep . . you can feel it” is 
hammered home (with a velvet glove) in 
these 60, 20 and 8-second Salada Tea spots. 
This theme, plus Sarra’s forthright handling of 
simple, everyday situations, gives the series 
unusual sales impact. The excellence of Salada 
Tea is proven in an extreme close-up, live- 
action shot of the tearing open of an actual 
tea bag to illustrate the selling point of “no 
tea dust—no twigs—only costlier, hand-picked 
tea leaves.” Produced by SARRA for SALADA- 
SHIRRIFF-HORSEY, INC., through SULLIVAN, 
STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


S ARRAS 8. 


New York: 200 East 56th St. 


Chicago: 16 E. Ontario St. 


IN VISUAL SELLING 
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Tide 


Advertising Index 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 
Agency: Armstrong Adv. Agy. 


Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Fairchild Publications 
Agency: Robert B. Grady Adv. 


Harper & Brothers 
Agency: Denhard & Stewart 


Hearst Corp. 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 


Millers Falls Paper Co. 
Agency: Richard R. Bruce, Inc. 


San Francisco Examiner. 2nd Cover 
Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & 


Agency: Paris & Peart, Inc. 


Successful Farming 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., 
Inc. 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
Agency: W. N. Hudson, Adv. 


J. Walter Thompson Co..3rd Cover 


WCBS Radio 
Agency: Grey Adv. 


Reprints of the Special Report 
starting on p. 47 are avail- 
able for 25c per single copy, 
/20c per copy on orders of 10 
or more reprints. Write Tide, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


FACES = (Continued on page 45) 
Horne says,e“and will continue to be 
in the future.” 

Horne joined Eberhard-Faber as a 
salesman two years after graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Business in 1935. 
Since that time, the 46-year-old market- 
ing vice-president says he’s held just 
about every job in the sales department 
from bottom to top. Currently, Horne 
is locating a new home for himself, his 
wife, and two young sons in Wilkes- 
Barre. Horne calls golf his main re- 
laxation, laughingly says most of his 


‘4 can’t think of any- 

if one who would not find 
John Caples’ new book both 
interesting and profitable read- 
ing.”—BOB FEEMSTER, Chairman, 
Advertising Federation of 


8 0sb iING 
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An invaluable guide for the 
copywriter to help him make 
his ads do what they’re sup- 
posed to do—SELL. Mr. 
Caples gives, step by step, 
the secrets of the successful 
copywriter’s art—with plenty 
of examples of actual ads 
that have “pulled their heads 
off.” $4.50. To examine a copy 
10 days free, clip your name 
and address to this ad and 
mail to: Dept. 32, HARPER 
& BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 
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“leisure” time is ‘spent in the asd 
traveling from one business appoint. 
ment to another. 


WORDS AT WORK 


e Pitcher of contentment. 
—LIPTON ICED TEA — 
e® Waiters hop, eyes pop, and hearts — 
flip-flop for the man who smokes | 
the fine. cigar. 
—DUTCH MASTERS | 
e The world’s most humane electric | 
alarm clock. —TELECHRON 
e For an enjoyable occasion . . . or 
occasional enjoyment. 
—PIPER-HEIDSIECK | 
e Top management men are harder 
to see than the inside of a harem. 


- —WJR | 
e Racing with the sun at 615 miles 
an hour. —CONVAIR © 


e The big boat designed to get-up- 
and-step with a single motor. 
—THOMPSON | 
e The road isn’t built that can make 
it breathe hard. —CHEVROLET 


e Everywhere under the sun... | 

always tastes a shade better. | 
—WALKER’S GIN 

e You'll find just the model to go | 

with your kitchen—as neatly as } 

it goes with your way of life, © 
—KITCHEN AID DISHWASHER 

e Suddenly .. . your patch of beach } 
becomes a Paris salon. 
—COLE SWIMSUITS : 

e Faster than a terrified male on | 

Sadie Hawkins Day. 

—ANSCOCHROME FILM 

e Quiet hum of pure power, itching © 

to step out at a gentle hint from } 


your toe. | 
—PENNZOIL | 

e For cuts, scrapes—all “skinjuries.” | 
. —UNGUENTINE | 


e Clean as Sunday all week long. 
—DR. WEST’S TOOTHBRUSH F 
e Dates wait, beauties radiate, and | 
queens abdicate for the man who | 
smokes The Fine Cigar. 4 
—DUTCH MASTERS 
e You want both hustle and muscle _ j 
in the car you drive—right? 7 
—BUICK | 

e Exciting projects—still classified—_ 
are going full speed ahead. 
—DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT i 
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This series of 60 and 20-second spots for 
Brading’s Ale puts a man in his element— 
before a hunting lodge fireplace, in a club 
locker room and at home working at his 
hobby—as he relaxes with his favorite ale. A 
new arrangement of the Brading’s Ale jingle, 
“Man, 


sells ‘Canada’s First Prize Ale.” Produced by 


it’s mellow,” sparks the script and 


Sarra— 


SARRA for BRADING DIVISION, THE CARLING edit ras: ae 2 | 
BREWERIES, LTD., through THE F. H. HAY- , ‘ ‘ "| 
HURST CO., LIMITED. sf 
ih 

SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING } 
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Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the Frey Report 
is advertising managers’ dissatisfaction 
with their agency liaison. 
This special report, adapted 
from a speech by Clarence Eldridge 
before the Grocery Manufacturers Assn., 
points up the usual sources 
of agency-client friction— 

but more important, offers . 


Il keys 


to 


By Clarence E. Eldridge 


larence E. Eldridge, one of the most respected elder 
statesmen of advertising & marketing, has had a varied 
and highly successful career, He has been a newspaper 
sports editor, lawyer, baseball umpire and football 
referee, admanager of an automobile company (Reo), 
vice-president & plans board chairman of an ad agency 
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(Young & Rubicam), marketing vice-president of one 
major company (General Foods Corp.), and executive 
vice-president of another (Campbell Soup Co.). Since 
1956 he has been vice-president of George Fry & Asso- 
ciates, management consultants. He is shown above 
speaking to the Grocery Manufacturers Assn. 
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S pecial report 


@ According to the Frey Report, more than one-fourth 
of all advertising managers with budgets over $1,000,000 
say their account executive liaison is inadequate; and more 
than half of the agencies feel that the advertising manager 
liaison is inadequate. 

This evidence of dissatisfaction—on both sides of the 
fence—is apparent in other findings of the Frey Report. 
This is highly significant, and serious. If it is true that 
one of our most effective weapons against inflation is 
to be found in making our advertising dollars more pro- 
ductive; and if a compatible, harmonious, satisfied rela- 
tionship between client and agency is requisite to the 
most efficient use of our advertising dollars, then this un- 
satisfactory relationship should be a cause of great con- 
cern—perhaps of more immediate concern than the matter 
of agency compensation. 

One of the most important decisions that any adver- 
tiser is ever called upon to make has to do with the selec- 
tion of an advertising agency. 

I know from experience what is involved in making 
that decision: first, the painful decision to dismiss the 
present agency; then the screening of many agencies; and 
finally, the selection itself. 

And I know what a feeling of relief you experience 


when once the decision has been made. You are impressed. 


with the record, the personnel, the skill; and the character 
of your new agency. Small wonder that you are inclined 
to sit back and relax—comfortably assured that your prob- 
lems are now in good hands, that you have a thoroughly 
competent agency, and that it can relieve you of much 
of your responsibility for the formulation and execution 
of marketing plans. 

I would like to suggest that the advertiser not be misled 
by this perfectly natural reaction to the weeks of uncertainty 
and indecision. It is quite proper that the advertiser should 
look ahead optimistically to the contribution his new 
agency can make, and to the assumption by the agency 
of part of the responsibility that the advertiser has been 
carrying. But the selection of an advertising agency is not 
going to solve all of an advertiser’s marketing problems. 
The advertiser cannot divest himself of all responsibility 
for his advertising or any of his other marketing activities. 
The realization of the full potential of the client-agency 
relationship depends upon effective collaboration betweén 
the two. 

Each must contribute its part to the combined effort— 
and without this kind of intelligent, discriminating collabo- 
ration, the most conscientious and skillful efforts of the 
agency will fail to produce the desired results. The quality 
of the service received by an advertiser from his agency 
-can be no better than the quality of leadership, inspiration 
and direction which the agency gets from the client. 

From time to time we hear discussion as to what an 
advertising agency can do to make its clients’ advertising 
dollars produce more. But equally important is what the 
agency: is entitled to expect from the advertiser. What can 
the advertiser do to insure that in his own best interests 
he makes it possible for the agency to do the best pos- 
sible job? 

First, of course, we should know the ground rules: 
whether the advertiser thinks of his agency simply as an 
advertising agency, or as a marketing agency. If all the 
advertiser wants is an agency to “make some ads,” to 
recommend and buy media, and to buy radio or television 
programs, that is one thing. To me, at a time when the 
total marketing concept is so rapidly gaining acceptance, 
such a limited view of the agency’s function is quite 
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unthinkable. But in any event, for the advertiser who 
thinks of his agency in those limited terms, much of what — 
I shall have to say is irrelevant. 
On the other hand, there is the client—and 1 think 
he is representative of the more sophisticated and success- 
ful organizations—who wants his agency to concern itself — 
with all phases of marketing. To be sure, even under 
this concept a major function and a primary responsibility 
of the agency is in the area of advertising; but it is also” 
expected to advise the client with respect to such things 
as new products, changes in product, packaging, pricing, : 
sales-policies, distribution-objectives, selling-programs, pro-~ 
motional activities, etc. ¥ 
It is this latter category of clients for whom the sug: . 
gestions I am about to make are intended. 
a 
Il. The agency has the right to ex- 4 
pect that the advertiser believe in ad- te 
vertising; that he have a general 
understanding of the way advertising 
works; and that he recognize both the 
capabilities and the limitations of ad- 
vertising. 


There are still a great many advertisers who have 
neither faith in advertising nor an understanding of it. 
They advertise because they’re afraid not to; or because 
“It’s the thing to do”; or because their competitors do. 
Their belief in advertising is a negative belief. They adver-. 
tise for the same reason some people go to church. The 
don’t exactly believe there is a hereafter; but they're afraid 
there might be, so they take out insurance. ‘ 

And just as he must have faith in what advertising can” 
do, he must likewise recognize what it cannot do. If he 
expects advertising to compensate for an inferior product, 
or for excessive pricing, or inadequate distribution, the 
results will surely be disappointing—and he will charge 
up to advertising and to his agency failures which mani- 
festly belong elsewhere. 


Il. The partnership nature of the 
relationship should be recognized. 


This is trite and hackneyed—but I am not sure that 
in all cases it is given more than lip-service. In any event, 
it is so vital to the establishment of a fruitful ra 
that it cannot be restated too often. 

Just what do we mean by a “partnership relationship”? 

For one thing, with respect to those things that are 
part of the marketing complex, the agency should be 
taken into the confidence of the client and provided with” 
all the information that is needed as the basis for sound 
marketing recommendations and advice. If the agency is 
expected to give advice with respect to pricing, level of 
advertising expenditures, deals, etc.—as in my opinion it 
should be—then it must know the facts about costs, gross 
margins, profit-objectives, etc. I know there are still some 
companies which do not feel free to divulge this kind of 
information, presumably in the fear that the information 
may leak. I can sympathize with that concern—but on the 
other hand, some of our most successful companies have 
long made complete disclosure to their agencies, and I 
have never heard of an instance where this kind of con- 
fidential information has gotten into unauthorized hands: 

This is only oné example of what I mean by a “partne 
ship relationship.” I mean also that it should be recognizec 
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that the client and agency are working toward identical 


ybjectives; and that the success of the agency depends 


upon the success of the client. 


Ill. The agency should be accorded 
respect as q reputable, well-managed, 
successful business. 


The client should not look down upon the agency as 
1 bunch of hucksters—or even as a collection of “just ad- 
vertising men.” To be sure, there have been and always 
will be some hucksters and playboys in advertising; just 
is there are quacks in medicine, shysters in law, renegades 
n the ministry, and sharpsters in business. But they are not 
ypical of the advertising profession, or of agency personnel. 
_ The agency you select, if you select at all wisely and 
liscriminatingly, is in its own right a successful enterprise. 
ts annual volume is likely to be $25,000,000 or more. 
t has the same problems as yours and any other business 
-particularly the problem of selecting, training and admin- 
= its personnel and the problem of running its busi- 
ess profitably. If it didn’t do this, it wouldn’t be in busi- 


a its hands. 

The people who run successful advertising agencies 
mow the value of a dollar—yours as well as theirs. And 
vhat is more, most of them are people of the highest 
ntegrity—people whose recommendations are based not 
m the amount of commission a given plan will produce, 
ut on what is the most effective way to spend your money 
nd achieve your marketing-objectives. 


IV. The agency is entitled to know 
how the advertiser thinks of itself: its 
philosophy, its basic policies, its 
standards of business morality and 
integrity, and its objectives—both in 
terms of profits and of its contribution 
to the needs of consumers and the 
welfare of society. 


Back of every product is a producer. The producer 
nay never be mentioned, in any advertisement or other 
blic utterance. But the image of that producer, even 
ough invisible, is in the background of every product 
sells, every sales and pricing-policy it adopts, every 
dvertising-claim it advances. And no one else is as com- 
fetent as the producer himself to define the character he 
rants to assume, and to determine the image that he 
ishes to project to the world. 


It is therefore of the utmost importance that the adver- 
ing agency, to whom is principally assigned the task of 
fanslating this philosophy and these objectives into a 
Drporate image which can be projected, should be given 
y the client a clear picture of himself as he sees himself. 


V. The advertising agency should 
have the primary responsibility for an 
effective presentation of the advertis- 
ing-message: but the advertiser him- 
self should assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for determining what that 
message should be. 
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ess—and certainly you would never have put yourself 


Over the years, much progress has been made in im- 
proving the effectiveness of the presentction of sales-appeals 
in advertising—in other words, in the techniques of adver- 
tising. Much less progress has been made in increasing 
the accuracy with which the sales appeals have been 
selected. 

Part of this disparity may be due to the fact that the 
criteria by which we measure the effectiveness of the 
presentation are more precise. Starch .readership studies, 
for example, and Gallup-Robinson impact studies give us 
a pretty good reading as to the extent to which the ads are 
being read and noted, and the extent to which the sales- 
points have registered and are remembered. But there are 
no comparable services which tell us which sales appeals 
are, and which are not, effective, in accomplishing the 
objectives of the advertising. 

‘But I think there may be another explanation of why 
more progress has been made in the technique of presenta- 
tion—headline, layout, typography, illustrations, captions, 
etc._than in the substantive part of the advertising, and 
that is this: advertising technique is a strictly creative 
problem, one which the agencies recognize as their peculiar 
responsibility, and with which their creative people are 
accustomed to deal. 

The question of what sales appeals are most. likely 
to be effective, on the other hand, is not strictly a creative 
problem. It is not one as to which the judgment of the 
creative people is necessarily the best. It is a problem of 
knowing the product to be advertised, and knowing it 
thoroughly; its various attributes; the various consumer- 
benefits that it can promise and deliver; finding out which 
of those product-attributes or consumer-benefits are of im- 
portance to those for whom the product is intended; and 
then deciding what product-image will be most effective 
in fostering the consumer-attitude and consumer-action 
that is desired. 

This problem is one for which, in my opinion, the 
advertiser should assume primary responsibility; and I be- 
lieve that the failure to make more progress in this area 
has been due at least in part to the failure of the adver- 
tiser to assume this responsibility. 

Surely the manufacturer knows better than anyone 
else the underlying reasons that brought the product into 
existence—the place in the consumer’s scheme of living 
that the product is intended to occupy. Surely he knows 
better than anyone else what can truthfully be said about 
the product, in terms of consumer-benefits; and surely he 
knows—or should know—what kind of product-image he 
wishes to project. 

In deciding what product-attributes and consumer-bene- 
fits he will feature in his advertising, he will of course 
consider and give weight to the opinion of his agency if it 
can properly assume its responsibility—that of presenting 
these product-attributes and those consumer-benefits in the 
most effective way possible, and of transmitting the desired 
product-image memorably and convincingly. 


VI. The agency has the right to 
expect that the product-quality be 
right, that it be competitively-priced, 


that it deliver what the advertising 
promises, and that it have representa- 
tive distribution and adequate shelf- 
stocks. 


These requirements are so obvious that I shall not 
comment on them. 
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Special report 


Vil. The agency should not only be 
permitted but encouraged to make 


recommendations with respect to all 
matters affecting the marketing of 
products assigned to it. 


No intelligent agency will deny that the final decision 
on all matters of marketing strategy must rest with the 
client. But this does not mean that the agency should be 
excluded from participation in consideration of these mat- 
ters. Product-quality and pricing are as important to suc- 
cessful and profitable marketing—perhaps more so—as the 
selection of copy-appeals, the media to be used, and the 
manner of presenting the advertising-message. And since 
the end-result of all the marketing activities is dependent 
upon placing all of these matters in harmonious juxtaposi- 
tion, and since therefore the effectiveness of the agency’s 
efforts depends upon the correctness of decisions with 
respect to all these matters, it is only fair that the agency 
be consulted with respect to them. 

But fairness to the agency is not the most important 
reason why the agency should be expected to interest 
itself in and make recommendations with respect to all 
marketing questions. The client has appointed the agency 
to be its technical adviser in the whole area of marketing. 
And therefore, while the client is under no obligation to 
agree with or to accept all the recommendations of its 
agency, it does have an obligation—to itself even more 
than to the agency—to give respectful consideration to the 
opinions and recommendations of the specialists it has 
engaged for that very purpose. 


Vill. The agency should be per- 
mitted to present its recommenda- 
tions, and the reasons therefore, di- 


rectly to the person or persons charged 
with responsibility for making the fi- 
nal decision. 


In these days of multi-product companies and growing 
businesses, it is inevitable that decentralization of re- 
sponsibility and authority, within advertisers’ organizations, 
should be taking place. The size and complexity of many 
businesses today is such that neither the president, the 
general manager, the marketing vice-president, nor anv 
other single individual can hope to exercise detailed super- 
vision or direction of all company marketing activities. 


As a result, many companies are setting up product 
marketing managers, to whom they delegate a consider- 
able degree of responsibility and authority. This permits 
a degree of concentration and specialization in the prob- 
lems of the individual products that is highly desirable; 
it helps to avoid bottlenecks that are likely to occur when 
a top-level general executive tries to take all products 
under his wing; and for the longer run, it provides a most 
useful service in giving these product managers an oppor- 
tunity to develop—in experience, in competence, in the 
assumption of managerial responsibility. 

But a program of decentralization is not self-executing. 
Not many top managements are willing to delegate to their 
product managers complete authority, complete autonomy. 
Top management insists, and rightly so, on reserving to 
itself in varying degrees the final decision with respect 
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to pricing, marketing-objectives, pofiicten icneaes the 
appropriation of money for marketing activities, and the 
marketing-and advertising-strategy. ; 

The completeness of the delegation to a lower man- 
agement level varies greatly by companies—by the degree 
of maturity which their decentralization: program has at- 
tained; by the experience and competence of their product 
managers, and the extent to which they have proven their 
capacity to be entrusted with ultimate authority; and even 
by the temperament and background experience of tomy 
management itself. 

This means that to a greater or lesser extent, the product 
manager, while assigned important duties and responsibil- 
ities, is—so far as the really big decisions are concerned— 
a “way station.” He analyzes, he plans, he screens and he 
recommends—but he does not decide. He and the agency 
collaborate in the formulation of strategy and the develop: 
ment of marketing plans. But these plans have to go to a 
higher level for final approval. 

There is nothing wrong with this. But it has resulte 
in some instances, in a rather unfortunate state of affairs. 
Generally speaking, the agency works directly with th 
product marketing manager—which is surely as it shoul 
be. But in many cases, the agency—having presented i 
plan, its recommendations and the reasons therefore, to the 


at which the decision will be made. And this, in my 
opinion, is not as it should be. For one thing, for the 
agency to be kept sitting in an anteroom (so to speak) while 
the fate of its “baby” is being decided, is harmful to the 
morale of the agency, which presumably has worked long 
and conscientiously in preparing the plan. It certainly con- 
tributes nothing to a feeling on the part of the agency that 
it is a marketing partner with the client. 

More serious than that, however, is the fact that no 
one—not even the product manager—can be quite as familiar 
with every aspect of the plan and the reasons for every 
recommendation, as the agency people who prepared it. 
And therefore, no one is as well-qualified to submit it, and” 
to answer questions concerning it, as the agency peopl 

An agency which has prepared a plan which has mei 
with the approval of the product manager but which, with 
out any agency participation has been disapproved at % 
higher level, is justified in feeling that the disapproval may 
have been the result of an inadequate presentation, anc 
that if it had had the opportunity to appear “for” the plan, 
the result might have been different. 7 

And conversely, if the agency has been given a full) 
opportunity to present its recommendations to the “court! 
of last resort,” it can have no complaint, whatever the de 
cision may be. 


an 


IX. Whenever a plan or a recom- 
mendation of the agency is disap- 
proved, the agency should be given 
the reasons for the disapproval. 


It has always seemed to me that every major conclusion) 
or recommendation by an agency should be convincingly) 
documented, or at least supported by convincing argument) 
No agency has the right to submit an unsupported recom) 
mendation. The facts and the reasoning behind the fact 
should be carefully spelled out; the alternative conclusion 

and solutions should be enumerated and evaluated—so that: 
the client can see for himself that the subject and 
various possible solutions have been considered and 
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plored, and so he can judge for himself as to the validity of 
the premise and the soundness of the reasoning upon which 
the final recommendation has been based. 

Believing in that point of view, I believe also that 
what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander. 
Not all agency recommendations are going to be approved. 
But in the event of disapproval, the client should explain 
clearly why the recommendation was rejected. 

For one thing, the morale of the agency is involved. An 
explanation of the reason for the disapproval gives assurance 
to the agency that the agency’s point of view has been 
given careful consideration, and also that the decision 
has not been arbitrarily legislated. 

But again, the most important reason for enlightening 
the agency is that only by so doing will the agency be able 
to intelligently renew its attack upon the problem and de- 
velop a plan that is compatible with the underlying wishes 
of the client. 


X. The client should provide within 
its organization, competent leadership 
and direction for the agency. 


That the agency should have to be worthy of, and win, 
the respect of the client—for character, integrity, objectivity, 
business judgment and marketing competence—has been 
emphasized earlier in this talk. 

But that is only one side of the coin. The agency must 
be able to respect the client, too—its ideals, policies, prod- 
ucts, its integrity and its character. 

And just as the client must have respect for the ability 
land judgment of the personnel who handle and supervise 
the account, the agency must be able to respect the com- 
petence and judgment of the person or persons who, on 
the client’s side, are charged with the responsibility for 
directing the work of the agency. 

Here again the trend toward decentralization of re- 
sponsibility, within the client’s organization, creates some- 
thing of a problem. 

' It would, of course, be highly desirable if in every re- 
spect—length and scope of experience, maturity and sound- 
mess of judgment, understanding of advertising and of 
marketing generally, even of compensation—the agency’s 
account supervisor and his opposite number, the. client’s 
product manager, could be approximately at parity. This 
ould make for a climate conducive to effective collabora- 
on. 
Unfortunately, this is seldom possible. For one thing, the 
concept of decentralization is relatively new. It has not 
been possible, as yet, to train and prepare enough men 
for product manager responsibilities to come close to keep- 
ing pace with the increase in the need, and therefore, of 
ery necessity, many product managerships are, during this 
interim period, being filled by men who are relatively 
young, inexperienced and lacking in seasoned and mature 
judgment. 

Now this creates something of an impasse. Experienced 
arketing men are not developed overnight. It will be 
some time before the number of thoroughly competent 
arketing men will supply the demand. 

The quick and obvious answer to the impasse is to up- 
grade the position of product manager—and I firmly believe 
hat this should be done to the fullest extent possible and 
as rapidly as possible. From the standpoint of remuneration, 
should like to see product manager jobs rated as nearly as 
possible on a par with those of agency account supervisors, 
and not only with respect to remuneration, but with respect 
9 the experience—and skill-requirements for the job as well. 
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But this provides no immediate solution. There aren’t 
enough men for that caliber available. And besides, manage- 
ment, generally speaking, hasn’t become sufficiently aware 
of the key part that product managers must play in the 
marketing program, to have accustomed themselves to the 
need for paying the kind of salaries that the importance 
of the job warrants. 

It seems to me that the only practical solution is to 
move step by step, rather than all at once, in the direction 
of decentralization. Delegate as much responsbility and 
authority as the caliber of the lower echelons of manage- 
ment permits; retain, at somewhat higher levels, a greater 
degree of decision-making responsibility than will eventually 
be necessary, and at the same time, work constantly to 
train and develop the product managers so that as rapidly 
as possible they may be ready for a greater degree of final 
authority, and for the more complete handling of relations 
with the agency. 

But by whatever means it is accomplished, it is impor- 
tant to assure the agency that it will not be frustrated in 
its efforts by supervision in which whim or caprice of 
unskilled, immature judgment takes the place of the kind 
of leadership it is entitled to expect. 


XI. With respect to important mat- 
ters, the agency should feel free to 
appeal to the topmost marketing exec- 
utive. 


It is unquestionably desirable that in the great majority 
of instances the agency and the product manager should 
reach agreement as to the course to be pursued. Agreement 
at this level greatly simplifies the decision-making responsi- 
bility at a higher level—because unanimity on the part of 
the product manager and the agency can, and should, carry 
great weight with the marketing vice-president and even 
with the president. 

But since advertising and marketing are not exact 
sciences, decisions with respect to them necessarily involve 
judgment; honest and intelligent differences of opinion 
can and do exist. 

Consequently, it frequently happens that the product 
manager and the agency may differ—and each may feel 
so deep a conviction in the correctness of his position that 
the divergence cannot be reconciled. This is not unnatural, 
it is not unhealthy. But it calls for a procedure that will 
provide the greatest possible assurance that the final de- 
cision will be correct, and that at the same time will leave 
no scars on whichever one is overruled. 

There is nothing difficult about providing such a 
procedure. All that is necessary is to have it clearly under- 
stood that whenever agreement between the agency and 
the product manager cannot be reached, and either one 
feels that the issue is important enough to justify asking 
the next higher level of management to resolve the impasse, 
that will be done. In asking for a decision at a higher level, 
both the agency and the product manager should be pres- 
ent; each should present the arguments supporting his 
position, and the arguments should be presented imper- 
sonally and with complete objectivity on both sides. 

In this way, and this way alone, can the top manage- 
ment assure the agency that its honest opinions and con- 
victions are wanted, that they will be considered—if neces- 
sary—all the way to the top, and only in this way can 
the client derive the utmost possible benefit from the 
judgment and the experience of its marketing partner—the 
a Rte | 


FOOTNOTES- 


Honesty is best, but is it policy? 


We suppose there’s hardly anybody in the busi- 
ness who hasn’t heard that Grey Advertising lost 
the Kolynos account as the result of some com- 
ments made on a television show by Grey president 
Arthur Fatt. There’s a great deal to be learned from 
the incident besides the obvious fact that it pays to 
be discreet when mentioning a client publicly (a 
policy followed by most agency executives to ab- 
surd extremes). 


Mr. Fatt appeared on an interview show called 
Nightbeat run by Howard Whitman, who special- 
izes in an imitation Mike Wallace-type of interview 
which occasionally leaves us squirming with em- 
barrassment for the people he interviews. In Mr. 
Fatt’s case we weren't embarrassed for him, we 
were merely outraged by the methods used to ex- 
tract certain answers from him, and of course, by 
the petulant snatching of Kolynos away from Grey 
by Whitehall Pharmacal a couple of days later. All 
that Mr. Fatt said was that he had used Crest 
toothpaste (a Procter & Gamble product) that morn- 
ing and that he doubted if there is any real dif- 
ference among the various major brands of tooth- 
paste. It is possible that Mr. Fatt merely wanted to 
see if there was something about Crest which makes 
it sell so much better than Kolynos and frankly we 
doubt if there is very much difference among the 
major brands. 


The point is that Mr. Fatt actually said so. The 
question is why did he say so? After all, Mr. Fatt 
is a veteran in the advertising business and knows 
the rules (the bad ones as well as the good ones) as 
well as anybody and better than many. What hap- 
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pened is simply what has happened so many time 
before on this particular program. With a question- 
ing technique reminiscent of Roy Cohn, Whitman, 
like Mike Wallace takes every advantage of hi 
guests’ inexperience in acting, in appearing on tel 
vision and of the nervousness which afflicts anyone 
but a professional. 


Like Wallace, he appears to us to be quite ruth= 
less on this score and no doubt it accounts for 
popularity just as the subject matter of Confide 
tial accounted for its fantastic circulation. It re 
minds us of some of the industry newsletters whic 
periodically plague advertising. Like Wallace an 
Whitman, some of them are ruthless in their a 
proach and, much worse, masters of distortion and 
AGS Se 


For any business executive (not just in adver 
tising) the lesson seems pretty clear: avoid sucl 
people whether they are newsletter editors, televi 
sion interviewers or whatever. They can be used 
and useful, but they invariably use the confidencé 
you have given them against you eventually. Ther 
success depends on it. You cannot win, since the} 
can always do another show or write another news 
letter. Just leave them alone and after a time they 
always go away. 


Mr. Fatt did not and that was his only mistake= 
if, indeed, it will turn out to be a mistake. After 
all, does a good advertising agency really want @ 
client capable of such a silly thing? 


We 5 Ute 
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~You seem to think that the wants 


of mankind are always ready for 


the supply...” 


Thus in 1817 wrote Robert Malthus*, first of the 


great Cambridge economists, to David Ricardo. 


¢¢. . . while I am most decidedly of opinion that few things 
are more difficult than to inspire new tastes and wants, 
particularly out of old materials; that one of the great ele- 
ments of demand is the value that people set upon com- 
modities, and that the more completely the supply is suited 
to the demand the higher will this value be, and the more 
days labour [higher price: ed.] will it exchange for, or give 
the power of commanding.?? 


How long will the “Habit Lag” be allowed 
to hold down our economy? 


| 

! mericans can and should—say economists 
today—be living 50% better within 10 years. 
Will the fact that people do not immediately 
aise their standard of living as they move up 
the income ladder defeat this aim? 


| here is no question of our production capac- 
ty being able to reach this goal. But, consump- 
ion is not keeping up with our ability to produce. 


Why? 


In the past six years over 12 million families 
moved into income brackets above $4,000. 
They have a rising ability to buy. 


NVhy don’t they buy in proportion to their ability? 


The answer lies in the Hapit Lac... the 
pause that follows a move up the income scale. 


Robert Malthus probably is best remembered for his 
ssay on Population. David Ricardo was Malthus’ friend 
d the other great economic thinker of his day. The late 
word Keynes once observed that the world listened to 
ticardo instead of Malthus and sent the trend of economic 
nought along the wrong bypaths for one hundred years. 


As Malthus, the great Cambridge economist, 
argued—people do not buy more and better 
products automatically. They are slow to 
learn to live better. 


Will American business be slow to learn this fact? 
In time, your customers will learn to live better. 


But, on their own, they will not learn fast enough to 
keep up with your genius for increased production. 


Yet—it is possible to cut down this Habit Lag. 


And that is the marketing job in the next 10 years! 
Fail—and we must apply brakes to our expanding 
economy. No American wants that. 


To cut down the Hapir LaG we must expand our 
marketing efforts—from product design to consumer 
education—with the same vigor and imagiraticn 
with which we are expandirg our production. Cne 
can not go up without the other. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., Miami, 
and principal international markets 


Th husie with 


Thousands of Santa’s oldest friends and 
ablest helpers live here, too. (See the 
Tribune’s48-year-long list of Good Fellows.) 


It all started back in December, 1909, 
when the Tribune received a letter report- 
ing the plight of Chicago’s needy children. 
The Tribune published the letter and the 
Good Fellow movement was born. It has 
become an annual Tribune event. Other 
cities picked it up—and now it is national. 


Tribune activities—and Tribune adver- 
tising—are effective because the Tribune 
gets close to the heart of Chicago. 


It reaches as many people in Chicago and 
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There are 43 Clauses, 2 Kringles, and no 
Scrooges in Chicago and suburbs. 


suburbs as the seven top weekly national 
magazines combined! More than 6 times 
as many Chicagoans read the Tribune as 
turn on the average evening TV show. 


That’s why one of Chicago’s department 
stores was able to sell more than $45,000 
worth of slip covers as a result of a single 
Tribune page. Why another page brought 
over 5,000 customers to Kroch’s & Bren- 
tano’s new book store on opening day. 
Why Brooks Brothers, using the Tribune 
exclusively, has more than doubled its 
business in seven years. 


Advertisers bought the equivalent of 


more than 20,000 pages in the Tribune 
in 1957. Why not make the Tribune part 
of your plans for 1958? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


